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NLY the fairies could lead one through banks of snow, 
by pocls of slush, over icy pavement through a door- 
way glistening with icicles into a garden spot with 
green pools, shining under misty skies, with flowers 
bordering the pool and pale lilies resting on its surface 
and little bright fishes glimmering in and out of the 
pebbles. 

A garden party in the heart of winter, in the heart of a big city, 
seen through an arcade of marble columns, with deep blue walls and 
classic trees, and the illusion of moonlight over vine-draped cloisters, 
over pathways bordered with pink blossoms, over fountains and 
statues and low marble benches—brought a mysterious atmosphere 
of romance to the beholder, and it seemed as though there should be 
nymphs and fauns peering into pools or hiding behind the trees with 
Fragonard ladies looking out of stately palace windows at the frolic. 

This is not the way the chairman of the Press Committee de- 
scribed the garden party with which the Annual Exhibition of the 
Architectural League opened this season, but it is the way it impressed 
Tuer CrartsMan the day of the fete—a stormy, bitter, New York day 
outside, with the wonderful atmosphere in the Vanderbilt Gallery of 
blue and gray, with the shining pool from an Italian garden and with 
fragrant flower borders and vines drooping from the arbors. 

Mr. Harris said: “The Vanderbilt Gallery is being utilized for 
this exhibition as a formal garden with pools of water, fountains, 
statues, sun-dials, and arbors covered with climbing plants and flower- 
ing vines. On the opening night of the Garden Party, this garden 
will be used for a classic pageant in which will figure Greek dancers, 
with vestal Virgins tending the Divine Fire, symbolic of inspiration. 
The fire will burn upon an altar dedicated to the god of learning, art 
and poetry. The pageant will have a unique and singular character, 
inasmuch as the scene has been set in a secret garden in a modern 
building in New York. From the secret garden, through an arcade 
of marble columns, one will see depicted in vivid and life-like colors 
the familiar outlines of New York skyscrapers and the far-reaching 
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vistas of our waterfront. To increase the illusion of secret and magic 
charm, this garden will be framed by the dark sky of evening lighted 
only by pale moonlight.” 

After this pageant a supper was served and there was dancing and 
much merrymaking, much pleasure and happiness for the friends and 
the members of the Architectural League. Mr. Harris said that this 
lovely garden was “for the refreshment of the souls of workers, that 
it was meant to give inspiration.” He believes that “with such 
bodies as the Architectural League the responsibility for inspiring 
the nation rests, that as a people we are just laying the foundation 

of, sense of and love of beauty which will some 
day glorify the structure of our nation, as the 
sense and love of liberty inspired its conception.” 
He believes that “the artists of America not only 
must refresh their own souls at the altar of inspi- 
ration, but must help to cultivate such a sense 
of art in the people throughout the land that 
the spirit of beauty, the voice of Daphne, may 
penetrate through the hearts of our great merci- 
less cities, so that the laborers in the street as 
well as the artists in the studio see the vision 
of her passing and feel the weight of pick and 
shovel lightened by the touch of her hand.” 

Toe CrartsMAN has not always exactly 
agreed with this point of view. It has felt that 
it is only the individual in or out of the organi- 
zation that has the vision of beauty, and that 
it is the individual alone, free and untrammeled, 
who must inspire and freshen the spirit of the 
world. We have felt that the organization of 
vision was impossible, that each man could best 
go his own way, find beauty through his own 
insight and bring it before the world through 
his own effort; that in a way it was one of the 
greatnesses and one of the tragedies of the artist 
that he must blaze his own pathway and travel 
it alone, hewing down opposition as he went 
along, clearing the trail for others of less spiri- 
tual courage. 

Of course THe CRAFTSMAN does not depre- 
cate the lovely things the Architectural League 
did by way of celebration—the joy which must 
have gone into the making of the secret garden, 
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the delightful impulse which built the 
altar for inspiration and trained lovely 
maidens to discover and worship it. 
Anything that brightens the way of 
the dreamer must be good, but we 
have wondered if people could, travel 
quite as swiftly on the narrow ‘path 
of greatness if they move abreast, 
many of them side by side, as when 
each man follows his own impulse, 
breaking through underbrush, ford- 
ing ‘streams, scaling ravines, 
thinking only of the goal 
which he has set for himself; 
not as a man running a race 
or as one seeking to endow 
others; but as a fanatic, in- 
spired, clear-visioned, uncon- 
scious of the world. We have 
felt always in THe CRAFTSMAN 
that the source of beauty welled 
forever up from the hearts of the 
peoplej through them it would 
flow out over the land into the 
small home, the palace, the 
museum, the temple, and we 
have wondered if it was pos- 
sible ever to regulate inspiration, 
to divide it among the few and 
then to permit the common people 
a glimpse of it as deserving recom- 
pense for toil. It is hard to say in this 
day of spiritual and material confusion 
just which way the current of art is mov- 
ing, whether from the people to the few 
or from the few to the people. It is 
equally hard to say just who shal: build 
the altar and who shall scatter the flame. 
It may be that we must conserve art 
just as we are doing in our academies 
and: museums and big associations. 
We certainly are developing much 
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that is very beautiful and vigorous and helpful through these me- 
diums. But can we ever carry anything back to the people? 

If we count them out, not as among those rare human beings who 
are listening to the current of life with ear close to the ground, if they 
have no source of individual inspiration, how can we arrest their 
attention, turn their eyes away from that splendid glittering goal of 
richness which we are preaching throughout this country as the final 
ideal of happiness and greatness—which we are preaching in the 
following words in our schools, in our homes and in our churches: 
“If you are well educated you can make money; if you are obedient 
you will learn how to secure wealth; if you are good the Lord will 
reward you with riches;’’. this is what we teach in those three great 
sources of instruction—the school, the home and the church; and if 
we continue to do this, perhaps we shall indeed need to turn to the 
few who are shut away from much of the tangle and sordidness of 
life, who seek only the little nook and the north light and the wall of 
the association to tell the world how well they dream and how 
beautiful is their secret thought. 

Unless we prepare our people to love simplicity, to realize that 
beauty is not found in wealth any more than in sordidness, that it is 
something apart from both and is that divine thing known as a 
vision of truth, belonging to every human being, and unless in telling 
our people this we shall so arrange our civilization that they may 
really understand art and may have beauty as an ideal rather than 
gold, we cannot expect to turn to the mass of the world, the humble 
folk, for the true knowledge of what makes life worth while. 

If we are going to destroy our people with false ideals, it is indeed 
most essential that we should build up walls somewhere to conserve 
idéals, that we should organize and protect the men who give their 
lives to seeking loveliness and also the association which does its best 
to present this loveliness. We may not destroy the people by setting 
before them one false goal for the race of life, and then ask from them 
music and poetry, rich painting and large, restful sculpture. If we 
have permitted our people to take the gold away from the river of 
life, to bring it to the surface, to worship it, to quarrel over it, to 
destroy each other for the sake of possessing it, if we in America give 
ourselves up generation after generation to repeating the story of 
the “Ring” as Wagner has told it in his Trilogy, how can we hope to 
keep the clear eye, the fine mind, the gentle heart that will gather up 
all truth, and bear it to those who are blind or ill or dull or heart- 
broken? 

It is all very well to repeat that “we are not permanently a mate- 
rialistic people, that we are going through a phase of luxury and en- 
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Copyright by Marian C. Coffin: Feb. 21st, 1916. 


VIEW IN GARDEN of Mrs. J. 
Clifton Edgar, Greenwich, Conn.: 
Marian C. Coffin, landscape architect. 





WALL DECORATION in the Knox 
House, Philadelphia, by Harry Knox Smith. 





SKETCH of 
the flower gar- 
den on the es- 
tate of Dudley 
Olcott, Esq., 
Morristown, 
N. J.: Ferruc- 
cio Vitale, 
landscape ar- 
chitect. 


GARDEN of 
George B. 
Montgomery, 
William  Pit- 
kin, landscape 
architect. 

The tall line 
of poplars 
against the 
rounding back- 
ground group 
of trees, the 
converging 
lines of the 
steps and the 
massed flower 
plantings show 
the perfection 
landscape gar- 
dening has 
reached in this 
country. 
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WROUGHT IRON WORK designed for the 
residence of Mrs. William McNair: H. Van Buren 
Magonigle, architect. 

Samuel Yellin’s work as a craftsman in wrought 
iron is well known to the Craftsman readers: This 
is the first opportunity we have had recently of 
showing the importance of such craft work as this 
in relation to architecture. 

Both the window, which is a rich and delicate 
design, and the door at the right are planned and 
executed in the most genuine Medizval spirit of 
craftsmanship: Mr. Yellin is an artist in his de- 
sign, and a poet in his conception of designs to 
harmonize with so severe a metal as iron. 
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THESE PICTURES are repro- 
duced from photographs of Mr. 
Yellin’s work shown in the thir- 
teenth annual exhibition of the 
Architectural League: They un- 
questionably were the most signifi- 
cant craft work exhibited and 
should be an inspiration to the 
American architect along the line 
of an ornamentation that is at once 
beautiful and practical. 
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joyment, that we are a reaction from Puritan and pioneer days, that 
we have worked too long in our shops and prayed too long in our 
churches for the health of our soul.” But this is not true—we are not 
a reaction any longer; we are determinedly seeking a purely mate- 
rialistic goal. We want to be the richest people in the world, we 
want to be the richest person in the richest nation in the world, and 
we do not know why we want to be rich and we do not know what 
we want to do with our money, and we do not relate money to beauty 
or to personal happiness or to natural progress or to artistic satisfac- 
tion; we just want the Rheingold in our own hands because we are 
greedy and self-centered and vain. And while we continue to quarrel 
over the possession of the gold, and so long as the Rhine Maidens 
cannot warn us or make us see the truth, perhaps Mr. Harris is right, 
and in any case we turn with enjoyment and interest and with a 
sense of realized inspiration to the walls of the Architectural League 
on the Thirty-first Annual Exhibition. 

Through all the years of its excellent activities the League has 
never given us more pleasure than this year. The mural decorations 
are richer and more numerous than ever before, with a prize for 
Miss Violet Oakley, for her frieze to be placed in the Governor's 
reception room in the Capitol at Harrisburg. On the south wall of 
the same room is the huge mural painting for the Senate Chamber of 
the State Capitol at Delaware. This represents in brilliant color and 
decorative treatment the departure of the first Delaware troops from 
Dover to join the Continental Army under Washington. 

In sharp contrast with the historic spirit which is today animat- 
ing the decorators of so many of our great public buildings we find 
Robert Chanler’s ‘““Deep Sea Screen.” This, to be sure, is intended 
for a private house; it has been painted for Mrs. Edward Harriman. 
It is a most whimsical and melodramatic conception of the depths 
of deep sea life, and through strange changing green and blue depths 
of water are fantastic forms of corals and sponges and unknown sea 
weeds. We are told that Mr. Chanler’s remarkable screen is painted 
on a metallic leaf of silvery tone which gives it a curious iridescence. 
Nearby, Mr. Henry Reuterdahl has exhibited some most unusual 
effects of color inlay on wood. This is not his own work but that of 
an English artist, A. J. Rowley. A very curious and ingenious work 
in quite the new spirit of decoration is the battik fabric by Bertram 
Hartmann. The inspiration of this most unusual expression in dec- 
orative work comes to us from Java, from India, from other Oriental 
countries. Mr. Hartmann has somehow contrived to hold the quality 
of the simplicity of the ancient battik work and yet has infused into 
his subjects the most eccentric animation of the futurist impulse 
today. 
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“Libris:” 
A. Weinert, 
sculptor. 
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The exhibition of sculpture is unusually large. There are not 
only beautiful figures for fountains, for the edges of woods, for mam- 
moth parks, but also sun-dials for little gardens and benches for public 
squares. Mr. Edward F. Sanford presents what he calls arcleacistic 
groups for the Case Mausoleum in Virginia. Janet Scudder and 
Lawrence White exhibit a glazed terra-cotta wall fountain with a 
bronze statuette, full of beauty and humanity as Janet Scudder 
bronze always is. Robert Aitken’s bronze sun-dial, Pan, makes a 
beautiful note in the formal garden of the Vanderbilt Gallery. He 
also exhibits a small garden fountain. 

Anna Hyatt’s working model for the Joan of Arc monument for 
Riverside Drive is shown. It is unfortunately too small to give one 
the sense of heroic beauty which is promised for the large figure. To 
the writer personally it seemed a little stiff, more a question of armor 
than a spiritual fire, and the horse seems so tremendously out of 
proportion to the little figure. It is hard to say just what is the 

» difficulty. Possibly we have lost the Joan of Arc spirit in 
our Rheingold enthusiasm and we feel that the mammoth 
horse and the glittering uniform are greater than the valiant 

j tT little maid of France; possibly she herself would feel out of 
chien Si the picture on Riverside Drive, where people will 
la look at her with idle curiosity, knowing nothing of 
her splendor, wondering a little as to her being in 
armor, but caring very little about either. 
We seem just now to be running to monumental 
statuary, whether we have suddenly acquired a 
greater appreciation of the dead statesmen or of 
the living artists one cannot say. In this exhibi- 
tion we see a monument to Wendell Phillips; a 
Straus Memorial Fountain; a monument to General 
Greene; and strangely and quite unexpectedly, a 
vigorous monument by Karl Bitter to Labor; a 
monument to the American Pioneer, done with spirit 
and beauty by Solon Borglum; a monument to 
Abundance, which seems closer to our national 
spirit, and a splendidly heroic Vicksburg monument 
by Herbert Adams, who takes the sculpture prize at 
the League this season. There is also a monument 
to the Scottish Rite Temple and panels by Wein- 
man for a mausoleum in the Woodlawn Cemetery; 
figures for a Civil War Memorial and a John Hay 
monument by James Earles Fraser, not forgetting 
Victor Brenner’s group for the Schenley monu- 
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ment at Pittsburgh; all of which is a little astonish- 
ing and a little depressing. 

We seem to have so little beautiful public sculp- 
ture just for the sake of beauty. Before we can. 
adorn our roadways and our parks it seems necessary 
to get in a funereal spirit and to organize a committee 
to commemorate someone; is all very well in a way, 
too, but not, as one would say, the whole thing. So 
we approach with pleasure E. F. Sanford’s Hamadryad 
garden piece. We do not quite understand it, but 
it seems to have strength and vigor and gaiety and 
tenderness in it, and we cannot conceive of its commemo- 
rating anything in the world except cheerful frivolity. 

It is really the Architectural Room (with the blue 
atmospheric walls of the garden taken down, though the 
lovely pool remains) that most interested us, and al- 
though there is less domestic architecture than usual 
displayed in the Vanderbilt Gallery, we feel the 
greatest interest in what is shown. There is no 
question but what the architects of the homes of this 
country are beginning to take seriously the problem 
of home making in America. Every phase of domestic 
architecture is being studied and developed with 
inspiration, enthusiasm and skill; even the city 
house is being studied in relation to the {modern 
city street and to the individual city. The ques- 
tion of the development of the country landscape, 
of the types of house that belong to the rocky hillside, to the 
seashore, to the village street, to the flat land of prairie and plateau, 
all in turn are receiving the consideration of the most intelligent of 
American architects, men who are interested in America, proud of 
the opportunities which this country affords, and delighted to be a 
part of the development of an architecture that is essentially modern 
and essentially suited to just this kind of country. Along with the 
development of the country house, the village and the city house, 
the cathedral, the city shop, the railway station, the country store, 
we find beautiful examples of metal work, especially the doors and 
window executed by Samuel Yellin for the residence of Mrs. William 
McNair; H. Van Buren Magonigle, architect. THe CrarrsMAN 
readers are already familiar with Mr. Yellin’s work; but there seems 
no limit to the variety of his designs or to the beauty of his execution. 

The use of the arch is interestingly set forth in the estate which 

(Continued on page 100) 
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Primitive 
Woman: 
A. Weinert, 


=), sculptor. 





BRINGING THE ARCH TO AMERICAN ARCHI- 
TECTURE: THE VALUE OF ITS USE IN HOUSE 
AND GARDEN WALLS 


HE Romanesque arch is beautiful as an abstract line. 
Its type is always before us in that of the apparent 
vault of heaven and horizon of the earth. The cylin- 
drical pillar is always beautiful, for God has so molded 
the stem of every tree that it is pleasant to the eyes. 
The pointed arch is beautiful; it is the termination of 
every leaf that shakes in summer wind and its most 
fortunate associations are directly borrowed from the trefoiled grass 
of the field or from the stars of its flowers.” 

Thus speaks Ruskin in praise of the arch, that superb architec- 
tural feature that ever since the beginning of art and building has 
been known and valued. Though its beauty is supreme in form, in 
proportion, in welded grace of the straight line and circle, in its 
contrast of light and shade, it was first valued as a constructural 
power. The ancient Egyptians used the round arch in engineering 
problems long before they adapted it to temple designs. The same 
is true of the early Greeks, who might have been expected to recognize 
its beauty before discovering its strength. The pointed, semi-circular, 
and various other types of arches, were used by the ancient Baby- 
lonians and Assyrians in their temples and palaces. The Pelasgic 
and Etruscan people of old Italy used the arch for gates and doorways 
as well as for bridges. The arcade, so history reports, was first 
used at Diocletian’s palace in Spalato. The semi-circular arch was 
almost the only form used by the early Christians, but the Persians 
and Mohammedans, in the sixth and seventh centuries, introduced a 
characteristic variety of other forms such as the pointed, horseshoe, 
ovoid and stilted. The Mohammedans adopted the pointed form, 
and from them doubtless came the suggestion of it as a basis for 
Gothic construction. Under Gothic handling this flexible form de- 
veloped a great number of sub-forms and by-forms. The Renais- 
sance returned to the round arch. An arch is named from its 
intrados outline or from the numbers of its curves, as horseshoe, 
elliptical, multifoil, triangular, trefoil, Tudor, surbased or truncated. 

Broadly speaking, there have never been but two principles of 
construction: the “post and lintel,” used by the Greeks, and the 
“arch” together with the “‘post and lintel,” used by the Romans. The 
typical span element of Greek architecture was the lintel, and of 
the Roman the semi-circular arch. The disadvantage of the former 
is that it cannot be used in interiors of great size without breaking 
them up by supports on which to rest the roof. The arch as a span 
element is more complex than the lintel, yet can be used when noth- 
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Gul & Gil, Architects. 


THE ARCH is appreciated to the full when sun and moonlight emphasize 
its grace by contrasting force of light and shade: Because it is the symbol of 
the heavens that curve above the earth and of the rainbow of light and promise 
it is especially fitting for use in home building: When formed as an entrance, 
as may be seen in the house above, it is like a silently spoken benediction. 





THE “DEPRESSED ARCH” 
as shown at the left forms a 
rarely beautiful frame for a win- 
dow seen from the street, and 
from within it is like a romantic 
bit of the Old World. 

Lavender, purple and white 
flowers are massed at the base 
of this arch, exquisite vines 
break and soften the outer lines, 
and the little creeper traces a 
dainty arabesque of green be- 
neath it. 


THE ARCHED WINDOW 
in the upper picture is from the 
house designed for Mrs. George 
T. Fulford, of San Diego, by Gill 
and Gill, and is an interesting 
example of the decorative effect 
to be obtained by indenting. 

The picture shown below was 
taken from the beautiful glass- 
covered out-of-door living room 
of the Darst residence, San 
Diego, designed by the same ar- 
chitects. 


ARCADE WALLS are delightful for out-of-door living rooms: One 
may be seen in the picture above. 

Vines wander in and out as freely as they like, for architects 
well appreciate their impromptu grace, and the airy, shadowy silhouette 
they cast upon the smooth surface of concrete wall and tile floor. 





SERVICE GATEWAYS 
when arched like the two 
shown on this page make the 
back of the house as attrac- 
tive as the front. 

The one at the right of con- 
crete, almost covered with 
vines, leads through a nar- 
row-pathed kitchen garden 
where flowers make showy 
splotches of color against the 
faintly pinkish white of the 
concrete house walls. 


THE ARCHED OPEN- 
ING in a brick wall topped 
by Spanish tile, overrun with 
vines, guarded by a wrought- 
iron gate, is the servants’ en- 
trance of a home at Coronado 
Beach, California: It is love- 
ly enough for an entrance to 
any garden or to a noble- 
man’s palace. 





THIS ARCH, complemented by a straight narrow 
line of green as supplied by an Italian cypress or 
poplar planted near it, makes an architectural picture 
instantly understood and appreciated by every one: 
In the square of wall, curve of arch and straight line 
of tree are embodied three of the most powerful, 
decorative and practical building forces. 


AN ARCH GIVING an impression of both deli- 
cacy and strength: The vines hover over it like an 
outspread wing giving to it a strangely exalted 
feeling: This is the entrance to the Lewis apartment 
cottages and gardens at Sierra Madre. 


The Tw 

Upper 
Photograplis 
Show the 
Great Beauty 

of Irving 

Gill’s Idea 

of Architecture. 


THIS CONCRETE ARCADE makes a series of pictures for the pleasure of every passerby: In tugn 


its gray surface frames white and green Madonna lilies, blue larkspur, tall hollyhocks: Roses are now 
climbing over it and at its base is the shiny-leaved rhus. 





THE ARCH being a superb thing in 
itself, enhances the beauty of everything 
about it: It completes the vision and ful- 
fills color by separating it from the dis- 
traction of surrounding objects: Nothing 
adds such power to garden vista pictures 
as an arch, 

Cloister-like is this garden with its bell 
tower and flagged walk that can be seen 
through the slender elliptical arch: Its 
secluded and peaceful beauty is much en- 
hanced by the stone arch frame. 
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Harrie T. Lindeberg, Architect. 


THE STUDIO HOME of the artist, 
Arthur Keller, is at Fieldston, New York 
City: Its kitchen door shown above is of 
heavy timber and the roof curves soft 
as a wave over its finely balanced pro- 
portions. 

By its side is a seat where those who 
serve may rest and enjoy the view of 
mountains and hills. 

Stone excavated from the foundation 
was used in this arched doorway and in 
the walks, terraces and retaining walls 
so that the house looks as though in one 
piece with the ledge it is built upon. 


Grosvenor Atterbury, Architect. 





Grosvenor Atterbury and John A. Tompkins 2d, Asso. Architects. 


REPETITION OF AN ARCH, as may be seen in 
this larger view of the Watch Hill House, creates a ro- 
mantic atmosphere such as is felt in old cloister walks. 
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ing else would be possible. Arches built of brick, stone or any indi- 
vidual pieces tend to _push apart. This tendency, called “thrust,” 
gave rise to the saying “the arch never sleeps.” This somehow 
gives us a responsive friendly feeling toward the arch as though it were 
a conscious, sentient thing. Certain it is, that it works picturesque 
miracles in the hands of a discriminating architect in a two-fold way— 
first it is a beautiful thing in itself, and secondly it attracts attention 
to the beauty of everything associated with it. Its touch is at all 
times truly magic, discovering, enhancing and creating charming 
qualities otherwise overlooked. It finishes the architect’s picture as 
a frame the artist’s, separating it from surrounding distractions so 
that it can be better seen and appreciated. 


HE romantic beauty of the arch is valued to the full in the West, 
and out there it is used in many ways besides that of construc- 
tion. It is made daintily to uphold a rose as it leans over a 
little garden path, or it is stretched over a great roadway when an 
impressive entrance is desired. It is seen in the windows, doors, 
gateways, fences and pergolas of little houses. There seems to be no 
limit to the delightful uses architects make of the arch in Western 
garden homes. We are showing a few that would be lovely anywhere 
on earth. One is as an entrance to an outdoor living room. It is 
puzzling to tell what is garden and what is a room or a porch or a 
patio, for vines with their roots in the garden venture within doors 
and hang their blossoms over reading table or couch. Roses planted 
in patios thrust out branches into the garden, that the sun may 
paint their blossoms with richer hue. Anything more lovely than this 
archway would be hard to find. Creepers trace over it a fair pattern 
of green, which the sun enhances with the dream charm of shadow. 
One side is made velvety with close folded leaves of the dainty Ficus 
ripens, the other is kept free for the striking beauty of contrast. 

In the Darst residence the same arch may be seen from inside the 
patio or court framing the garden. By cutting an entrance through 
the arched wall a variation was attained that makes for much beauty. 
Above this picture is one showing an arch intended to form a shield 
for a window. Again we see a Ficus ripens, exquisitely tracing upon 
the white walls a pattern fairer than any possible to chisel or paint 
by the hand of man. It was a charming thought to bank that arch 
with lavender and white and purple flowers. Its delicate, unusual 
beauty and fragrance seem almost unearthly. Indented arches, 
pierced by windows, are not often seen, yet they are always attrac- 
tive because of the contrast of square and curve. Such arches are 
better than awnings in sunny lands 
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ERVICE gateways, when arched like the concrete and the brick 
ones, are fit for the palace of a prince. The butcher, the baker, 
the candle-stick maker surely must enjoy passing beneath the 

vine-covered arch shown in the upper picture and through the flowery 
kitchen garden or opening the iron gate in the ivy-bound brick wall 
capped with red tile. Vines climb up from the kitchen garden and 
leap over the wall to the street to greet the ivy springing up to meet 
it from the outside. On this page we see a different charm, brought 
about by a brick and by a concrete arch. 

Effective contrasts to these arches of the West are the ones built 
of massive stone. The first is a true arch with a central key- 
stone. Beauty is always gained by contrast of rough stone and 
delicate flowers. When arranged so that the contrast is in the form 
of a frame for some fine bit of architecture or lovely view it is greatly 
enhanced. This stone arch, and the two on the following pages, 
designed by Grosvenor Atterbury, built at Watch Hill, Rhode Island, 
are peculiarly suited to seashore building, for they look enduring and 
substantial as though wind and wave could beat upon them without 
injury. The beauty of house and grounds is emphasized by the frame 
of these massive stone arches with their delicate mosaic of flowers. 

A charming use of an arch is seen in the photograph of the kitchen 
door of the studio home of the artist Arthur Keller at Fieldston. 
How softly the roof swells over the door and the dormer window 
above it. How fine to see the convenient seat, where those who 
minister to the comfort of the home may rest and enjoy the beauty 
of the surrounding trees and the view of distant hills. This door of 
heavy timbers in its frame of rough stone is perfect in proportion and 
design. 

On the last page are three other examples of beautiful uses to 
which the arch has been applied in California—one as an entrance 
to a house, the next as a gateway, and the other as an arcade wall 
about a garden. Tall Madonna lilies look through the arches of this 
unusual garden wall, their fairness enhanced by its smooth gray stone. 
Creepers will soon be tracing graceful patterns over the concrete face 
that now looks so bare, and roses will billow across the top of the 


gateway. 





WAYSIDE FLOWERS: THEIR LOVE STORIES 
AND A FEW SCIENTIFIC FACTS: BY MARTHA 
BUNTING 


of the loveliest wayside flowers are dismissed from 

esthetic consideration, as weeds; but John Burroughs 

tells us “‘one is tempted to say that the most human 

plants are the weeds.” Some day in June a wild rose 

is espied blooming by the roadside fence, along the 

woodland path, or glowing in almost impenetrable 

swamps; and one feels with Richard Jefferies this “‘is 

a gift, not a discovery or anything earned—a gift of love and happi- 

ness. With ripening grasses the rose comes, and the rose is summer; 
till then it is spring.” 

Aside from the esthetic joy a feeling of awe comes to us when we 
contemplate the age to which a rose plant may attain, for climbing 
the wall of the old Cathedral of Hildesheim in Germany is a rose vine 
for which the age of more than one thousand years is claimed. Possi- 
bly the very bush which guards our woodland path today may have 
stood there when Indians lurked in the woods, or some Colonial 
maiden may have plucked its posies or stooped to inhale its fragrance. 

Flora, the Roman goddess of flowers, overwhelmed with grief 
over the death of her favorite nymph, supplicated Jove to transform 
the beloved into a flower which would surpass in beauty all those 
hitherto created; in answer the rose was born. In Hindu mythology 
an interesting legend states that the gods Vishnu and Brahma held 
a discussion as to the relative merits of the Lotus and the Rose. 
Brahma supported the claim of the Lotus and Vishnu that of the Rose. 
Finally, it was agreed that Brahma should accompany Vishnu to his 
palace and behold the wonderful flower of which the latter spoke. 
Brahma in silent wonder feasted upon the beauty and perfume of the 
magnificent white rose in the palace garden and then willingly ceded 
first place to it in the Kingdom of Flowers, and the right of Vishnu 
to be known as chief god of the Trinity, this being the reward claimed 
by either god as the result of the decision in favor of the flower sup- 
ported by him. As the gods in worshipful attitude stood before the 
marvelous bud, gradually the petals opened and forth stepped Laksmi, 
a maiden of radiant beauty, saying she had been sent as a bride for 
Vishnu in recognition of his loyalty to the Rose. 

A survival of an Old World custom is found in the crowning of the 
Rose Queen at Salency, in France. The maiden upon whom this 
honor is conferred must be regarded as “the most amiable, modest 
and dutiful in the village.” This ceremony has endured since the 
fifth century and is attended with considerable festivity, followed by 
= carving of the names of the ‘“‘Rosiéres” upon the chapel of St. 

edard. 
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“The book of the unlettered”’ is the picturesque title given to the 
string of beads which has become a necklace of prayer in many relig- 
ions. This necklace among the Christians is called a Rosary, from 
the early custom of either stringing roses together, or of pressing the 
leaves into a round mold and then forming these rose beads into a 
chain. 


USHES of the black elderberry form hedges along the roadside, 
edge the copses and frequent the banks of streams. The flat- 
tened umbrella-like clusters of small cream white flowers rest 

like flecks of foam upon the dense green foliage, every passing zephyr 
sends out a dainty aroma from the flowers, so that with Richard Jef- 
feries we say, ““What is so sweet as wild flower air?” In the days of 
our forefathers elder flower wine was found in every well-stocked 
household, which fact is noted in the old ballad of “The Laird of 
Cockpen,” who goes a-courting Mistress Jean when she was so busily 
engaged in making elder flower wine that with impatience she asks, 
‘‘What brings the Laird at sic a busy time?” John Evelyn says, 
“If the medicinal value of the leaves, bark, etc., were thoroughly 
known, I cannot tell what our countryman could ail for which he 
might not fetch a remedy from every hedge whether from sickness 
or wound.” 

Dr. Prior tells us that the name elder is derived from the Saxon 
word oeld, a fire or to kindle, which seems reasonable for the pith 
found in the center of the stems soon disappears, leaving them hollow 
and thus suitable for blowing up a fire, as the bamboo is used in the 
tropics. Other writers state that the name had its origin in Holder 
and Hulda of the Northern mythology, the mother of elves. In 
former times it was generally believed by the peasants that an elder 
mother dwelt in this bush, who would avenge any injury inflicted 
upon her treasure, and in the parts of the country holding to tradition 
it has been said that German peasants even in these later days have 
been observed kneeling in prayer before the elder tree previous to 
cutting it down, if they were ordered to do so by their masters. 


N a summer’s day, bordering the cart road or small trickling 
stream of the meadow, may be found the water hemlock. The 
umbrella-like clusters of delicate white flowers resemble those 

of the more common Queen Anne’s lace or wild carrot, but a careful 
observation reveals the fact that the flowers are more fragile and of 
a more greenish white, while the stem is tinged with a reddish purple 
and the leaves are larger and differently cut. This plant belongs to 
the same family as the Queen Anne’s lace and illustrates an interesting 
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SUMAC 
BUSHES, 
whose 
leaves turn 
red in the 
fall, fringe 
the dusty 
roads, 
may 

seen at the 
right, with 
fernlike 
beauty. 


“O WORLD 
as God 
has made 
it! 

All is 
beauty.” 


—Browning. 


WATER 
H E M - 
LOCK, with 
an umbrel- 
la-like clus- 
ter of deli- 
cate white 
flowers re- 
sembling 
those of 
Queen 
Anne’s lace, 
is quite 
common 
beside New 
England’s 
pasture 
lanes. 


“A LIGHT 
of laughing 
lowers 
along the 
grass is 
spread.” 
—Shelley. 





“FIRST OF ALL THE ROSE; 
because its breath 

Is rich beyond the rest; and when 
it dies 

It doth bequeath a charm to sweet- 


en death. 
—Barry Cornwail. 


“THOUGH RICH THE SPOT 

With every flower this earth has got, 

What is it to the nightingale 

If there his darling rose is not?” 
—Moore. 





“AND BECAUSE the breath of flow- 
ers is far sweeter in the air (where it 
comes and goes, like the warbling of 
music) than in the hand, therefore noth- 
ing is more fit for that delight than to 
know what be the flowers and plants that 
do best perfume the air.” 4 

—Dacon., 


When driving or motoring through our 
country lanes at night the pictures of 
tree forms against the sky, a glint of 
moonlight on water, perfume of invisible 
flowers provide as delicious a pleasure as 
any of the marvels seen by day. 


AZURED CHIC- 
ORY at the foot of 
a rock or old Joe 
Pyeweed growing 
through a rail fence 
make pictures of 
wild beauty hard to 
improve upon by 
garden experts. 

The old counfry 
has long appreciated 
the beauty of our 
wild flowers, and 
though few people 
realize it, thousands 
of bulbs and pack- 
ages of seed cross 
the Atlantic yearly 
that foreigners may 
have meagerly what 
we have in abund- 
ance, 


“I, COUNTRY BORN AND BRED, know where to find, 
Some blooms that make the season suit the mind.” 


—Lowell. 





A LILY POOL protected from the fervor 
of the sun by curtain of trailing willow 
leaves gives beauty to the country roadside. 





ELDER 
BLOS- 
SOMS in 
early days 
were sup- 
posed to 
possess 
magic pow- 
ers: He 
who was 
anointed 
with the 
green juice 
of its inner 
bark could 
see witches: 
We see in 
it the spirit 
of beauty. 


“HERE AT 
my feet 
what won- 
ders pass— 

What _—_end- 
less active 
life is 
here! 

What blowing 
daisies, 
fragrant 
grass— 

An air- 
stirred for- 
est fresh 
and clear.” 

—Matthew Arnold, 


mela eee SON nee eS 





“SWEET BY THE ROADSIDES, sweet by rills, 
Sweet in the meadows, sweet on hills, 

Sweet in its white, sweet in its red— 

Oh, half its sweet cannot be said.” 


—Helen Hunt, 





WAYSIDE FLOWERS 


example of close resemblance mingled with decided individual char- 
acteristics. This plant is sometimes called cowbane, because when 
eaten by cattle it has disastrous results. Many parts of the plant 
are poisonous and it is said that children sometimes collect the seeds 
and eat them, causing serious illness and possible death. Either from 
this plant or from a nearly related one called the poison hemlock the 
draught was made which poisoned Socrates. 

Loitering by the roadside near human habitations is a pretty pink 
flushed flower which belongs to the same family as the carnation of 
our greenhouses. Botanically this plant is called Saponaria offi- 
cinalis, but commonly “Bouncing Bet” or ‘Gill Run by the Street.” 
The scientific name bears testimony to an often related property of 
the plant. Thus Gerarde writes in his “Herbal”: “The leaves yield 
out of themselves a certain juice when they are bruised which scoureth 
almost as well as sope.” This plant used to be sought for its curative 
powers; John Parkinson, Herbarist to Queen Anne, writes: “The coun- 
try people in divers places doe use to bruise the leaves of sopewort, 
and lay it to their fingers, hands and legges when they are cut to heal 
them up.” 

The yarrow with its whitish flower clusters, grayish green feathery 
leaves and aromatic odor, is a pleasant ornament of the roadside 
during the summer months. Many a passerby sees little difference 
between this plant and Queen Anne’s lace, but Nature reveals her 
secrets to her student lovers so that we find this plant far removed in 
relationship from the wild carrot, but a near relative to the daisy, 
the golden rod, the dandelion, etc., which to the casual observer might 
seem unlikely. Each so-called flower is a tiny cluster of miniature 
tubular florets, at first a delicate corn color, later becoming brownish, 
surrounded by scattered green. 

The botanical name of Achillea Millefolium is very ancient, since 
Pliny writes that ‘Achilles, a scholar of Chiron, the centaur, who 
was learned in the healing art, used it to cure the wounds of his 
soldiers.” Its medicinal value was recognized by Dioscorides and 
Galen, those great physicians of ancient times, and Gerarde in his 
*“Herbal,”’ published in fifteen eighty-three, states “most men say 
that the leaves chewed and especially green are a remedie for tooth 
ache.” Until recently and probably still in many country districts 
a tea was concocted of the leaves and used as a tonic, while tradition 
states that this beverage was employed by the early Colonists of the 
— States in place of the imported tea after the Boston Tea 

arty. 

The yarrow holds an important place in the folk-lore of plants, 
being credited with the power to dispell melancholy and to aid a 
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maiden in the divination of the name of her husband. The inquisi- 
tive one takes an ounce of yarrow, sews it up in a piece of flannel, 
places it under her pillow and then repeats: 
“Thou pretty herb of Venus tree, 
Thy true name it is Yarrow; 
Now who my bosom friend must be, 
Pray tell thou me to-morrow.” 


Then after she has fallen asleep the lucky man will appear to her 
in a dream. 


NE of the loveliest roadside flowers is the wild carrot, more 

picturesquely known as Queen Anne’s lace and bird’s nest. 

The origin of the name, Queen Anne’s lace, I have been unable 

to trace, but the bird’s nest is indicated by the form the flower assumes 
during the ripening of the seeds. 

The flower cluster appears in the form of many miniature um- 
brellas so massed as to form one of larger size. At the apex of the 
umbrella is an abortive flower of a mulberry tint which some botan- 
ists claim is a lure for the visiting insects. An account of the garden 
carrot is found in that old book ‘“‘Paradisi in Sole and Paradisus 
Terrestris,” written by John Parkinson and dedicated to Queen Anne 
by “Your Majesty’s Loyall Subject, Servant and Herbarist:” “The 
carrot has many winged leaves rising from the head of the roots, 
which are cut and divided into many parts, of a deep green colour, 
some whereof in Autumne will turne to be of a fine red purple the 
beauties whereof allureth many gentlewomen oftentimes to gather the 
leaves, and to sticke them in their hats or heads or pin them on their 
arms instead of feathers.” Since so much admiration was bestowed 
upon the leaves of the carrot by the ladies of Queen Anne’s court, 
possibly at that time the floral cluster received the name of Queen 
Anne’s lace. 

Reveling in dry soil, often lodged in the chinks of rocks, is found 
the great mullein. Its scientific name is Verbascum Thapsus, and it 
is thought to have been a native of the island of Thapsus, but like 
other emigrants it early discovered that the American soil was so 
much to its taste that it is said the English first observing it here 
called it the “American velvet plant.” 

The dense felt of hairs on the leaves serves to prevent too 
rapid evaporation, thus allowing it to thrive in a sandy or a rocky 
environment. Rising from the rosette of leaves is a long spike upon 
which close-set, yellow flowers bloom, creeping from the base to the 
tip like a flame up atorch. Early in the summer it is not unusual to 
find a plant perched high upon a rockery with a blackened taper still 
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erect, the flame gone out, a specter of the previous year’s bloom, 
for this plant only lifts its torch on high in alternate years. 

John Parkinson in his great work ““Theatrum Botanicum,”’ dedi- 
cated to King George, the husband of Queen Anne, writes that “the 
mullin served as a weeke to put into lamps to burne,” and again that 

“the elder age used the stalks dipped i in suet to burne, whether at 
Funeralls or otherwise.” This plant is sometimes called hag taper, 
not a witch’s taper, for hag is derived from the Anglo Saxon hege or 
hage, a hedge, while taper may be traced to its form, as according to 
Lyte, ‘“‘the whole top with its pleasant yellow floures sheweth like 
a candell or taper cunningly wrought.” There is considerable dis- 
cussion as to the origin of mullein, Lyte writing mulleyne or rather 
wolleyn or wulleyn, the latter derived from High Dutch, referring to 
its woolly aspect. Others say it is derived from the French moleine, 
relating to a disease of cattle for which it was claimed as a remedy. 
Dr. Beach cites a long list of remedies concocted from this plant, and 
Peter Kalm in his “Travels” says that “the Swedes tie the leaves 
around their feet and arms when they have the ague.” 


ANY a country road presents a picturesque appearance when 
bordered by tall smooth-stemmed sumach bushes. The large 
feather-like leaves are massed in green columns in the stillness 

of torrid summer afternoon, but a passing zephyr puts them all a-flut- 
ter, exposing the silvery shimmer of their under surface. In the early 
summer the shrub is a symphony in greens with its cone-like clusters 
of emerald flowers topping the olive-leaved branches. These evan- 
escent flowers are succeeded by numerous downy reddish colored 
fruits and late in the summer the leaves turn a brilliant red. Some 
of the sumachs are poisonous, but not the smooth-stemmed and the 
staghorn species; instead, in Dr. Beach’s book, they are accorded 
marked curative power. 

Late in the summer the Joe Pye weed may be found rearing his 
head high above the other plants, in the overgrown meadows, or 
clustering against the fences; the feathery masses of old-rose-tinted 
flowers imparting an esthetic tone to the landscape, blending with 
the verdant background of trees or with the azure blue of the heavens. 
This giant among flowering plants is named after Joe Pye, an Indian 
medicine man of old New England, who concocted a bitter tea from 
its leaves, with which he performed some marvelous typhoid fever 
cures. 

The azured chicory lingers by many a wayside in the summer days, 
expanding its beautiful floral heads for a few hours in the morning, 

(Continued on page 114) 
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A WORD OF THE HOUSE OF WOOD: ITS RO- 
MANCE, BEAUTY AND PICTURESQUENESS, 
LIKEWISE ECONOMY 


HE first thought of the Pilgrims after they had landed 

upon new shores was of a house. It was desire for 

a home that gave them courage to venture across un- 

i known seas, and the hope of it strengthened their 

hearts during the long uncertain voyage. These first 

Americans naturally looked to the straight shafts of 

the pine trees that everywhere stood about them in 

noble ranks, felled and cut them into timbers for the “roof tree, broad 

and wide,” that was to give them shelter in the New World. Some 

of these first houses, despite the fact that they were never protected 

from the disintegrating action of rain and sun by well-made paint, 

as are the houses of today, are still standing, testifying to the strength, 

vigor and endurance that is in trees. It is the most natural thing in 

the world to build a house from material nearest at hand, for people 

of the forest to make houses of wood, those of the sea to pile up stone 

and those of the plains to form the earth into brick. Old houses are 

veritable documents, records of the thought, need, initiative, adapta- 
bility, refinement and development of people. 

America’s first homes and first villages were made of wood, be- 
cause of the need to build quickly with as little expenditure of time 
and labor as possible. There was no time to quarry stone or bake 
brick. So a great part of the romance and tradition of our country 
hovers around houses of wood. Much of New England’s beauty is 
due to the picturesque, weather-beaten houses resting beneath noble, 
overhanging elms, that have grown old together with the trees, grace- 
fully outstanding the storms for almost three centuries. We love 
these old places linked so inseparably with our history, and quite 
naturally we strive to keep their beauty and pleasant family associa- 
tion fresh in our memory, by building modern houses after their 
lines. They were full of dignified simplicity and the best of them 
cannot well be improved upon. 

Builders have been accumulating more definite information about 
wood than formerly, as to its advantages and limitations, its strength, 
durability, resistance to decay and the individual characteristics of 
the different trees. The present policy of presenting reliable engi- 
neering data on timber construction as is furnished for other building 
material has uncovered much valuable information. There is no 
mistaking the fact that wooden houses have theadvantage of compact 
homey beauty, low cost and few constructional problems. The great- 
est thing against them has been their danger from fire; but fire- 
resistent paint and fire-retardent preparations are silencing this fear. 
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For the pictures of historical, romantic and picturesque interest which 
illustrate this article we are indebted to the White Pine Bureau. 


DIGNIFIED, SIMPLE AND CHARMING is this door- 
way of the home of C. S. McLean, Danbury, Connecticut, de- 
signed by Parker Morse Hooper: It shows how homelike a 
modern house of wood can be made and at a very moderate cost. 





COLON- 
IAL COT- 
TAGES of 
such breadth 
and simplic- 
ity as this 
one on the 
Tracy Dow 
estate, 
Rhinebeck, 
N. Y., the 
work of 
Albro & 
Lindeberg, 
speak well 
for the 
charm of 
wooden 
houses. 


A VERY 
OLD unpaint- 
ed wooden 
house remod- 
eled to suit the 
needs of the 
present gener- 
ation without 
losing its rich, 
fine lines. 

This house 
is a well known 
Massachusetts 
landmark and 
has stood be- 
side an _  ob- 
scure cross 
roads and 
watched many 
generations of 
people come, 
grow old and 
pass on their 
way. 





FOR NEARLY THREE CENTURIES this old house has stood be- 
neath those noble trees at Dedham, Massachusetts: It is now the home of 
the eighth grandson of the builder, Jonathan Fairbanks: Its preservation 
is remarkable considering it has never been protected from the weather 
by paint: Such picturesque houses are New England’s historical assets. 





THE UPPER HOUSE is a fine type of old New England farm- 
house, while the lower one built for Chauncey Olcott at Saratoga, 
New York, has been but recently designed and erected by Charles 
Barton Keen: Both illustrate the friendliness of wooden houses. 





A WORD FOR THE HOUSE OF WOOD 


Structural timbers are now treated against decay as steel is painted 
to prevent rust and concrete coated to prevent abrasion and to make 
it water-proof. Wooden houses are easily altered and so seem able to 
keep pace with increasing family, styles and ideals of comfort, as 
though they were people changing their minds as the years go on. 

White pine is one of the oldest woods valued for exterior use, 
because of its wonderful weather-resisting qualities. It does not 
shrink and swell or warp and twist out of place. It is light, strong 
and easily worked. Pattern and cabinet makers like it because of 
its close grain, freedom from objectionable acids and oils. Box 
makers like it because it does not split and has no odor. Pine forests 
are abundant all over the country, so its accessibility is much in its 
favor. Creosoted wood blocks of Southern yellow pine laid on con- 
crete foundations make one of the finest, most durable and economical 
of floors where traffic is heavy and constant. 

Cypress was the wood most in favor with the early settlers in the 
South. Shingles split with mallet and frow or shaved with draw 
knives soon became the popular roofing material. The splitting of 
cypress was parallel with the rings of natural growth, while white pine 
was done perpendicularly to the rings. A roof of this wood at Green- 
wich, Connecticut, in sixteen hundred and forty served well for two 
hundred and fifty years without repair. It is recorded that cypress 
headboards in old cemeteries are well preserved, with letters plainly 
discerned, while marble and sandstone ones beside them have crum- 
bled past deciphering. Cypress is much used as interior trim of 
houses for it contains little resin and thus provides an excellent sur- 
face for paint. It is also easily finished in natural color or stain 
Door and window frames, wainscoting, panels, inside blinds, grilles, 
etc., made of cypress are popular, for there is little shrinking or 
warping. 

Red gum is extensively used’in fine furniture, interior trim, stair- 
ways, etc.,and though often finished to imitate walnut, cherry, mahog- 
any and Circassian walnut, is more beautiful and effective when left 
in its natural exquisite color. The heart wood of red gum is also 
known as satin-walnut and hazelwood. The unselected or sap gum 
is often called hazel pine. Red gum is used plain or quarter-sawed 
and as veneer. The difficulties of seasoning, which formerly pre- 
vented its wide utilization, have now been overcome by an exact 
knowledge of kiln-drying and seasoning obtained after much experi- 
mentation. Red gum, because it is odorless and has so closely inter- 
locked a grain that it is almost impossible to force any substance in 
it, is particularly desirable for interior use in hospitais. It takes a 
white enamel easily as it is without resinous matter. Paint sets on 
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it with a hard and brilliant finish, unpainted furniture made of it is 
particularly refined, being soft and greenish gray in color, which is 
eminently suited to the delicacy of construction generally used. 

The pioneers quickly found use for beech in mill wheels because 
it lasted so well in water. Its strength and stiffness are taken advan- 
tage of for making handles of heavy forge hammers and in bellows 
of blacksmiths’ shops. Refrigerators, kitchen sinks, tables, butchers’ 
blocks, butter tubs, churns, ice-cream freezers, etc., in fact, nearly 
everything where strength and toughness and persistent hardness is 
needed, is made of beech. Under friction it wears smooth, another 
great advantage. It is used extensively in office furniture and its 
unyielding stiffness and non-shrinking qualities give it value in filing 
cabinets, paneling, marquetry, etc. The finest of high grade furni- 
ture is made of beech, for it is light, strong, durable, beautiful of 
color and yields itself to any finish desired. 

Birch is used in much the same way as beech, for it is heavy, 
dense, of good milling qualities and lends itself to stains, fillers and 
finishers. It is said to have been the first employed in imitation 
mahogany. 

Maple makes excellent flooring, for it is fine grained, uniform in 
texture, does not loosen layers or make splinters under constant use, 
is non-porous, so absorbs very little moisture, and provides firm 
anchorage for furniture that must be screwed to the floor, such as 
school desks, machinery, etc. Maple is largely used in the manufac- 
ture of furniture, for the wood, especially the forms known as bird’s 
eye, curly or wavy, is very beautiful. Being almost white it is often 
used for the bottoms of drawers and partitions between compartments 
in desks and filing cabinets. It can be stained a pleasant green-gray 
by an application of copperas water. 

Redwood in the West is extensively used for house construction, 
interior finish and for furniture. Its color is rich and varied, the 
grain showy and the burl exquisite. Laurel grows all along the 
Pacific Coast. Its evergreen foliage and strong camphoric pungent 
odor make it conspicuous. In hardness it is midway between the 
oaks and the iron barks and when subjected to friction it wears smooth 
and does not splinter. It is invaluable for ship building and all 
marine work. 

Mahogany is a wood that corresponds to sterling in silver. When 
first introduced in America it was known as baywood and came from 
Honduras. The so-called Spanish mahogany came originally from 
the south of Hayti. Much of the present supply comes from the 
West Indies, Central America and Africa. The Cuba and San Do- 

(Continued on page 116) 
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Stone house designed for Harry T. Saunders, Esq., Germantown, Pa. 


THE HOME OF THE FUTURE: NUMBER 
THREE: WHAT WILL BE THE CONTRIBUTION 
OF THE SOUTH IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE: BY C. A. 
ZIEGLER 


“Yield thou not to adversity, but press on the more bravely.”—Virgil. 


| ROM the previous articles written for this series by men 

who have taken so large a part in the development of 

art in America, it is obvious that great strides have 

been made during the past decade or two; particularly 

in architecture as expressed in home building. The 

record of this development has been faithfully kept by 

the magazines of the country, and the skeptic has but 

to glance over the illustrations published in these periodicals during 

the past twenty-five years to be convinced of a steady progress toward 
a brilliant future for American domestic architecture. 

Those who have preceded me in this symposium have had the 
advantage of referring to achievements already accomplished, whereas 
in treating of the development of house building in the South it is 
necessary to assume a more or less prophetic role—but who would 
not prefer to dream of the golden possibilities of the future, unalloyed 
by the failures and disappointments of the past? 

Mr. Goodhue in his splendid introduction to the series says: “I 
feel that America has always been too rich. It would do her good 
to be poor through at least one generation, poor and anxious; with 
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DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE AND THE SOUTH 


the need of tremendous effort.” I find that art critics both at home 
and abroad have often expressed this thought, but in a more unkindly 
mood, and it is certainly applicable to our latter days, although not 
to the days when our forefathers hewed a home out of the wilderness 
and left us as a heritage a concrete expression of the first true art 
sense which this country achieved. 

As I grasped in Mr. Goodhue’s article the principle of producing 
truer and simpler art through adversity, I felt at once that in the 
subject allotted to me there was ample opportunity to test the effi- 
cacy of this theory. 

The South received as its birthright from the early Colonial days 
no less a portion than the North, nay even more; for the beauty of its 
architecture and the refinement of its people are proverbial; but in 
that spirit born only of noble natures, the South sacrificed its wealth 
in the struggle for a principle. She has had her generation of poverty 
and has experienced the need for tremendous effort, but from the 
captains of industry we learn that the South has again entered the 
lists; we read of the wealth of her crops, of the cattle upon a thousand 
hills, and the power in her water courses; her financiers take their 
place beside the great strategists of modern enterprise, and those of 
artistic temperament who analyze the spirit of each new aspiration 
emanating from the South still hope to find unfolding from the grime 
of the struggle the fair form of Pallas Athena. 

Viollet le Duc in his “Discourses on Architecture” has said that 
“Art is the measure of civilization.”” This statement has been quar- 
reled with by many, but those who have eyes that see and ears that 
hear, comprehend that the highest aspirations of mankind have been 
handed down to posterity through the medium of art. 

Will the South sell her birthright for ‘‘a mess of pottage,” or 
remaining true to her best traditions, will she carry on to a new expres- 
sion that sense of refinement which we find in her early buildings? 
No one questions her traditions. In the early days, architectural knowl- 
edge was a part of every gentleman’s education—a fact which ac- 
counts for much of the charm and dignity of the stately old dwelling 
houses that are still commandingly influencing the Quaker City of 
today. Every man designed his own home after his own ideal or 
after the memory of his old home and then obtained the aid of master 
builders and workmen to help him carry out his desire. Those men 
founding a home in the new land built for the future, built from mate- 
rials at hand in the most substantial, impressive, representative way 
they knew how, so all unaware they made an architectural as well 
as political history. Since it is almost impossible to dig a foundation 
in the region about Philadelphia without striking a bed of stone, the 
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All the houses illustrating this article were 
designed by Duhring, Okie & Ziegler. 
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THIS HOUSE, BUILT FOR HARRY T. SAUNDERS, ESQ., at 
Germantown, represents the highest attainment of beautiful, dignified 
home building: It perfectly preserves local tradition, though modern 
sun porches, conservatory wings and sleeping balconies are in evidence. 
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TERRACE at the back of the Harry T. 
Saunders house showing in detail the effective- 
ness of the Germantown type of stone laying. 





HOUSE AT VILLA 
NOVA of ledge stone built 
in the manner generally 
known as Pennsylvanian. 

The pointing mortar is 
brought well to the surface 
and finished with what is 
called a ridge. 

The broad light mortar 
lines and the gray of the 
stone give pleasant contrast 
and relate the white of the 
woodwork with the main wall. 


OUTDOOR SITTING 
ROOM of this same house, 
showing beauty of large brick 
floor used in connection with 
stone. 

Willow or painted furniture 
of simple line and light 
enough of weight to be easily 
carried in and out of the 
house is always the most suit- 
able for garden sitting rooms. 


S TONE, 
s q uared, 
dressed and 
laid in ir- 
regular, or- 
erly 
courses, 
were used 
in this 
house, 
The bal- 
cony'_run- 
ning across 
the face of 
the house 
suggests an 
out -of-door 
room such 
as is found 
in Califor- 
nia and in 
the South. 





1 2 _S& 
GATE- 
WAY into 
the kitchen 
garden adds 
a delight- 
ful, sugges- 
tive note. 

The wall- 
ed garden 
suggests 
cozy, do- 
mestic com- 
fort and the 
trellis light- 
ness and 
airiness. 

The house 
reminds one 
of the ram- 
bling homes 
of England 
built by dif- 
ferent gen- 
erations of 
men _ and 
continually 
growing in 
comfort and 
beauty. 


STONE, the most enduring of all building material, if 
handled with broad, simple lines, cannot be surpassed 
for dignity: The stone of this house was given a coat- 
ing of white mortar, an unusual method of treatment. 
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PICTURESQUE HOUSE AND GARAGE, of ledge stone 
with cream white stucco pointing raised to a ridge, standing on 
Westview Street, Germantown: With its hooded entrance and 
inviting seats it is indeed a charming picture of home beauty. 
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A STONE HOUSE, designed for Rufus W. Scott, continues and 
develops all that was best in the past Philadelphia architecture 
while meeting all the complicated requirements of the present. 











DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE AND THE SOUTH 


excavated stones quite naturally were piled up to form the walls of 
their houses. These buildings made the warmest, most enduring, 
most suitable of houses, representative of the times, of the country 
and of the men who built them. 

Though these early builders clung more or less to tradition of the 
Old World, they also were apt in making the most of new resources. 
Their stone houses were formed as much as possible along the lines 
dear to their memory, but because they were unaccustomed to the 
handling of ledge stone they had to experiment with it to find out the 
most effective manner of its use, and thus brought about an inter- 
esting variety. The stones used in those first houses, now so treas- 
ured in Philadelphia, were sometimes squared and dressed and laid 
in orderly courses, sometimes of rubble with no thought of symmetry, 
sometimes they were laid with little or no mortar showing, again it 
would be raked out to emphasize the position of each stone. 

In a country so large as ours there must of necessity exist marked 
difference of temperament, because of dissimilar environment. This 
difference is very adequately expressed in the Colonial architecture 
of New England as compared with that of the Southern States. 

Today in the prosperous cities of the South we find the municipal 
buildings, skyscrapers,. etc., modeled largely after the urban archi- 
tecture of the North, although because of better atmospheric condi- 
tions it is often much more effective. Atlanta would greatly surprise 
the Northerner who has not kept himself informed of the rapid devel- 
opment of the larger cities of the South. Its architecture, although 
possessing the same reactionary tendencies, the same illogical use of 
the “‘orders,” made upon the writer a far pleasanter impression than 
the same type of work in the North. 

As commercial enterprise in the South has been largely influenced 
by Northern methods and capital, it is only natural that its business 
buildings should closely follow those of the North; but when we con- 
sider the home life of these two sections, we find a marked difference 
in ideals, which has always existed from the time when the Puritans 
landed in New England and the French and Spanish settled in the 

South. 

Although we are living in an age that is seeking to develop an 
“intensive efficiency” that would have destroyed the art sense of 
even the “Golden Age,” it is to be hoped that the individuality of the 
North, South and West may be developed in such a way as to find an 
expression in whatever contribution these widely separated sections 
may make'to American Art. In order to qualify the above statement 
to meet the criticism of the so-called “practical man,” I would say 
that no building, however ornate, which fails to fulfill its utilitarian 
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DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE AND THE SOUTH 


purpose can by any form of argument be considered good architecture. 

Having considered the question of home building in the South 
from an abstract standpoint, it becomes necessary to offer some more 
concrete suggestions for the solution of the problem. The early homes 
of the South are well known to every student of architecture; such 
houses as Monticello, Mount Vernon, Westover, Shirley, etc., are 
comparable with the best houses of any period in this country. To 
follow slavishly these excellent examples would be very stupid, but to 
continue what was good in the past, developing it in the same spirit to 
meet the requirements of the present, avoiding the lure of over-elabo- 
ration and maintaining the fine proportioning of the masses and care- 
ful study of the refined detail that belongs so especially to the well- 
bred Southern Colonial style, offers possibilities worthy of the efforts 
of any architect in the country. 

It is obvious that the craftsmanship known to the early days 
has entirely disappeared, and the architects who would compete with 
the house of that period must devise ways and means to produce 

equally interesting 
workmanship. In 
this mechanical 
age, when it is so 
easy to reproduce 
ornament that is . 
perfectly satisfac- 
tory to the major- 
ity, the temptation 
is very strong to 
disguise the ab- 
sence of craftsman- 
ship with an over- 
plus of cheap en- 
richment; which, of 
course, is diametri- 
cally opposed to the 
true principle of 
Colonial architec- 
ture. The self re- 
straint necessary to 
treat moldings as 
simply as possible, 
| to use ornament in 


a refined manner in 
Detail of doorway of the Westview Street house. order to bring out 
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Interesting construction of a house built of stone on a side hill. 
, an “overtone” or accent a “chord” in the design, can be acquired only 
after long practice in handling the materials themselves, for I believe 
that Colonial architecture must be thought out in terms of material 
rather than upon the drafting board. 

At the present time the firm of which I am a member is engaged 


in erecting a large Colonial house in Georgia. The lumber was all 
cut upon the plantation; the power being furnished by a wheel upon 
the creek. Heavy shingles were split by the laborers upon the place, 
and even the bricks are being burnt upon the property from the native 
clay. In twenty years of practice this is the only opportunity we 
have had to build after the old manner. With no elaborate facili- 
ties at hand to do the work in the usual highly finished fashion, we 
were of course very careful to design every part of the building with 
this in view, and already the effect of the simplicity is apparent in the 
building, and we are hoping for results far beyond those obtainable 
by the ordinary methods of building. 

My experience in the South has made me very optimistic as to 
its future in domestic architecture. I believe it will avoid the pitfalls 
which have so often beset us in the North, and remaining true to its 
old traditions will again produce homes equal to the old plantation 
houses of a century or more ago. 

The South has drawn upon the North for technical advice for such 
a long period, that it is difficult to treat of its modern architecture 
without taking into account the very considerable amount of work 
done in the South by Northern architects. Many of these men, 
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however, are descendants of Southern families who were obliged to 
come North to study architecture because of the lack of facilities in 
the South, and afterward found it expedient to remain in the North 
to practice their profession. It is interesting to note that, for the past 
ten years, a larger percentage of the young men who come from the 
South to study in our architectural schools go back to their native 
cities to practice, and the result of this is evident in the recent work 
being done there. 

In Atlanta, the work of Mr. Edward Dougherty is noteworthy. 
His Druid Hill Golf Club House is a very interesting adaptation of 
the Dutch Colonial type, perhaps a little luxurious for that rather 
‘“thomely” style, but nevertheless very interesting. 

The houses of Mr. Walter Downing, of Atlanta, also possess an 
artistic quality that is appealing, especially in his simpler work. 

The influence of the Ecole des Beaux Arts is evident in the houses 
of Hentz & Reid, and it is certainly most appropriate that this in- 
fluence should be felt in a section that was at one time so largely 
French in sentiment. 

The domestic work in Maryland and Virginia is largely done by 
the offices in Baltimore, Washington and Philadelphia, and the houses 

(Continued on page 112) 


Frame house of Mr. David Sharp built along simple, charming lines. 





PLANNING FOR BEAUTY AND COMFORT IN 
THE NEW AMERICAN FARMHOUSE 


“The sweetest word which men have learned in the pastures of the wilderness is ‘fold.’”— 


=, HE strength of a nation, as has often been said, lies in 
ty 


the number of its homes and in the fertility of its acres. 
. We have been in danger of losing our national strong- 

a hold—beautiful homes—through the abandoning of 

Wi m farms for the apartment life of cities; but hearts with 

childhood’s memories of country homes engraved upon 

them cannot long be content in cramped tenement or 
hotel quarters. There comes an unconquerable longing for the color 
of open skies, for flower-sweet air, shade of trees, music of rushing 
waters that sooner or later calls people back from the wilderness of 
city streets to a “fold” of their own snuggled safely among everlasting 
hills. City life is pleasant enough and often very necessary, but 
when we plan a home it is always out in the country. 

Of late years there has grown so sympathetic an understanding 
between city and country people, the distances from one to another 
have been so annihilated by motors. and trolleys, educational oppor- 
tunities have developed so admirably in the country and the city 
people’s hunger for the broader spaces of out of doors has so increased, 
that the line between the two is steadily diminishing, to the immense 
pleasure and profit of both. The very latest city improvements of 
lighting, plumbing, and heating, the most recent labor-saving devices 
are being installed in the farmhouses, and the yards about them made 
lovely with tastefully arranged flowers so that the farm people have 
equal advantages with the city as far as personal comforts are con- 
cerned. City people contemplating with envy the lovely homes com- 
fortably resting beneath noble trees, are also building houses and 
barns out in the country, forming them after their hearts’ desire and 
neighboring with experienced farmers in the most contented, friendly, 
profitable kind of a way. Country houses built by city people are 
forming the most ideal types of home, homes with broad fields beside 
clear rivers, wherein everything can grow for the family’s need. 

Alfred Hopkins has been designing some farm buildings, where 
man and beasts are so ideally housed, each after his own need, that 
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a stranger might well be confused as to which roof sheltered master, 
servant or animal. He makes the dairy lovely as an English cottage 
by a hawthorn lane; pump house, stables, garage, engine house, gate 
lodges, wagon sheds, gardener’s quarters are almost more interesting 
than the owner’s own house. The planting surrounds, joins or sepa- 
rates the group buildings until the whole is one delightful picture 
of creature comfort and home beauty. Not a detail,from kitchen, 
gate post, weather vane, dairy house or dog kennel, is slighted in 
favor of another. In this way the farm buildings are harmonious and 
like a little village under the management of one country squire. 

Some idea of the completeness and balanced charm of his work 
may be gained from a study of the accompanying photographs of a 
few of his group farm buildings. Although his work is notable in 
every line of architecture, he has done nothing more thoroughly com- 
plete, original and satisfactory than these farm buildings. The first 
two are on the estate of George S. Brewster, Brookfield, L. I. How 
simple, direct, convenient and practical the straight road leading to 
the wide stable door, designed with as fine and pure a beauty as 
though it were for the master’s doorway or the village church! How 
fine the relationship of the two helpers’ cottages, the placing of the 
woodsheds and the open passageway touching the main house. It 
is a picture of compact, convenient, commodious farm orderliness 
and comfort. All the buildings are made of that excellent material, 
hand-split cypress shingles, so that the general effect is pleasantly 
substantial. The kindly thought for the birds may be noted in the 
cotes upon the roof. 

Four photographs show some of the farm buildings of F. L. Stet- 
son, Sterlington, N. Y. The first two are of the coachman’s cottage 
and one cannot but think that there would be no difficulty in obtain- 
ing the best of coachmen upon this estate—that vine-clad cottage 
would tempt almost anyone to apply for the position. Of field stone 
and heavy timbers, provided with fireplace, balconies and porches, it 
certainly is a charming thing to look upon. The pergola entrance to 
the cow barn is enough to make a city dweller envious of those placid 
creatures who are permitted to browse pleasantly all day in flowery 
' fields after spending the night upon sweet hay spread for them in that 
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vine-wreathed, pergola-ornamented home. The weatheer 
huge silo tells of winter care and provident aiantie 
thought. The gate lodge, so substantially a part were de- 
of the gently sloping hill, furnishes an object Jesson — by 
in well placed and handled stone work. Hopkins 

Mr. Hopkins’ design for the farm buildings penne 
of C. W. Brokaw’s estate at Glen Cove, L. L, group farm 
shows his invariable fine thought for beauty as buildings. 
well as practicality. The coachman’s cottage, with its wide restful 
veranda banked with flowers and graced with vines, and the side view 
of the pretty dairy placed so conveniently near, is most charming. 
The entranceto the dairy, with its slender picket railing, high fence 
and arched gable, can be seen to better advantage in the second photo- 
graph on the same page. Again we see all the magical properties a 
few vines, flowers and a bit of lawn possess. Without their presence 
the full beauty of this dairy building would not be seen. The long 
building on the next page with the many windows and latticed arches 
is but the poultry house and not a homestead as one might suppose. 
Upon the same page with it is the wagon shed and tool room on the 
same estate. Mr. Hopkins’ genius for finish is seen in the trellis and 
window boxes of the tool house and in the dovecote upon the roof. 
He loses no chance offered in shape of roof, window or angle of house 
to introduce some attractive decorative feature or suitable planting. 

Upon the estate of James Speyer, Ossining, N. Y., is another 
beautifully designed group of half-timber and white stucco farm ser- 
vice buildings. This entire colony of buildings, edging the well-kept 
green, overrun with vines and shaded by great trees, is exceptionally 
attractive. The roof lines are extremely interesting and blend into 
one another most picturesquely. 

Before the dairy, part of the Mortimer Schiff property at Oyster 
Bay, L. L., is a beautiful rose and shrub garden. The picture sug- 
gests fragrance, cleanliness and perfect facilities for butter making, 
both picturesque and practical. . The cream stucco used in its con- 
struction creates an atmosphere of neatness and makes a pleasing 
background for the green cedars and bright flowers. The vexatious 
servant problem would be in a fair way toward solution if all those 
upon whose help we depend were shown as considerate thought for 
their pleasure as this delightful environment, and opportunity for 
satisfactory work, as its plan and equipment indicate. 

Scattered through the text of this article are 
some of the weather vanes of his designing. 
The weather vane under his treatment is as 
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individual as a hand-made knocker or great hinges on the front door. 
Each weather vane was made especially for the barn or stable it 
graces and has some bearing upon the life or main interest of the farm. 
Racing, haying or dairy interests are foretold in the weather vane. 
There is a sense of humor in them that makes one think the labor on 
the farm is a game instead of a drudgery. 

These buildings, representative of what is being accomplished in 
modern farm architecture, show how beauty can go hand in hand 
with practicality, under the right management. That chicken houses, 
bull pens, pumping plants and cow sheds can be as finely proportioned 
as any other building is proved by a glance at the pictures. There is 
certainly no need nor excuse for unsightly working buildings. We 
have seen in New England, farm houses with windows placed high in 
the wall, so that by no possibility could the drudge-wife lose a minute 
of time by glancing out of them. We have also noticed farms with 
large barns by the front gate, and small houses at their rear, so that 
the barn in all its disorderly unattractiveness was the only thing to 
be seen from the house windows. If by chance the wives had time 
to sit on their front porches with their sewing, they had nothing but 
the stables to look at, for the old farmers seemed possessed of a dia- 
bolical cleverness in their ability to blot out views with wagon sheds 
and of smothering all beauty. How great the contrast today! The 
farmer’s wife would receive inspiration by looking at the shapely 
barns banked by gardens that now replace the unkempt buildings of 
the past. Kitchens are the brightest rooms of the house, and work is 
no longer body killing and mind dulling, for the houses are built 
conveniently and installed with every labor-saving device. 

Though farm buildings by their isolation are not in as great a 
peril from fire as city houses, yet every precaution is now being taken 
to make those in the country absolutely fireproof by building them 
of fire-retardent wood, stone, concrete, tile, brick or some such mate- 
rial, and by installing individual fire control systems. The time is 
already at hand when the city people are looking to the country for 
beautiful, convenient home life, as relief from nerve racking drudgery, 
as the farmers once felt that life and pleasure could only be found by 
leaving their farms and going to the city. 

City people are stronger for out-of-door living and surely could 
have no better or more profitable hobby than farming. Everyone 
is advised by everyone else to have a hobby, that they may be kept 
sane, healthy, happy and young. Country people are freshened and 
their lives broadened by their new city neighbors. So there is a uni- 
fying, broadening change taking place on both sides that is making 
for a more independent cultured people, and for a more beautiful 
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F A RM- 
HOUSES, 
stable, 
coachman’s 
and labor- 
ers cot- 
tages and 
woodshed 
on the es- 
tate of 
George S. 
Brewster, 
Brookfield, 
E & 

T his 
group forms 
a picture of 
compact, 
convenient 
pleasant 
farm order- 
liness and 
comfort. 


O 


roe 


> a: a 
GROUP 
farm build- 
ings used 
in illustrat- 
ing this arti- 
cle were de- 
signed and 
constructed 
by Alfred 
Hopkins. 

One ad- 
vantage of 
country liv- 
ing is that 
the house 
can be 
spread out 
on the 
ground in- 
stead of 
piled up 
which gives 
an ample 
generous ef- 
fect: These 
low ram- 
bling build- 
ings are 
pleasant in- 
deed. 
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ANOTH- 
ER VIEW 
of the 
coachman’s 
cottage 
showing 
winding 
path with a 
few native 
evergreens, 
shrubs and 
trees in- 
formally 
grouped 
about it. 
There is 
mever any 
danger of 
monotony 
in building 
of stone for 
it changes 
color and 
quickly be- 
comes toned 
with its sur- 
roundings. 







THE COACHMAN’S 
COTTAGE on the es- 
tate of F, L. Stetson, 
Sterlington, N. Y., is 
shown at the left: All 
the buildings of this 
group are of field stone 
and concrete and are 
fitted with the latest 
devices for practical 
farming. 

This cottage with its 
vine-covered balconies, 
— and fireplace 
as been as carefully 
designed with thought 
for beauty and com- 
fort as though it were 
the manor house. 

Whenever stone is 
gathered from the sur- 
rounding fields instead 
of being imported so 
that it looks alien, it 
reaches a dignity at- 
tained by no other ma- 
terial: It is almost im- 
possible to pile stone 
into a hut, house or 
wall without creating 
beauty: Its color alone 
is a wonderful thing 
and if unquarried the 
varied contours bring 
about unconventional 



























































































T H E 
GATE 
LODGE of 
the F. L. 
Stetson 
farm __rest- 
ing so sub- 
stantially 
a part of 
the hillside, 
is an object 
lesson in 
well placed 
and handled 
stone work: 
It looks as 
though it 
had grown 
there and 
might en- 
.dure for- 
ever: This 
is the back 
view. 

All the 
buildings on 
this farm 
are of stone 
which makes 
them abso- 
lutely fire- 
proof. 
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the cow 


. : — barn on this 
‘ eal RS ile same prop- 
M5 seein ee ah} erty might 
\" / ‘ fi : : , ° . easily be 
vt mistaken 
i for a sum- 
‘ mer cottage 
so admira- 
bly has it 
been de- 
signed. 
The silo 
that sug-" 
gests a 
tower is an 
addition to 
the picture: 
It suggests 
also that 
there must 
be great 
fields near- 
by whose 
greenness is 
here con- 
served for 
winter use. 





Tt cs 
POULTRY 
HOUSE on 
this same 
farm with 
its latticed 
arches and 


large win-' 


dows and 
low grace- 
ful lines 
shows the 
care for 
beauty as 
well as 
practical af- 
fairs that 
Mr. Hop- 
kins gives 
to every de- 
tail. 

The gar- 
dens of this 
estate con- 
nect all the 
buildings; 
even the 
poultry 
house has 
its own par- 
ticular gar- 
den. 


COACH- 
MAN’S and 
farmer’s 
cottage: 
One of the 
group build- 
ings on the 
C. W. Bro- 
kaw estate 
at Glen 
Cove, L. L., 
showing the 
convenient- 
ly placed 
dairy at one 
end. 





DAIRY EN- 
TRANCE on 
the Brokaw 
estate showing 
the gracefully 
arched porch, 
slender rail- 
ings, high 
picket fence 
and pleasing 
planting of 
flowers: All 
the buildings 
in this group 
are ship-lapped 
wood. 

There would 
be little talk of 
young folks 
leaving the 
farm for the 
allurements of 
the city were 
the homes as 
beautiful as 
those shown 
on these pages 
and the work- 
ing facilities as 
conveniently 
ordered. 


WAGON 
SHED and 
tool house on 
the Brokaw 
farm: Care for 
the birds may 
be noticed in 
the cote upon 
the roof: Win- 
dow box and 
trellis beside it 
show Mr. Hop- 
kins loses no 
opportunity to 
introduce fea- 
tures which 
will add to dec- 
orative charm. 

W indow- 
boxes seem 
more beautiful 
in such a po- 
sition than 
on the front of 
a home be- 
cause they are 
so thoroughly 
unexpected 
and out of the 
ordinary. 





GROUP OF HALF-TIMBER and white stucco farm serv- 
ice buildings on the estate of James Speyer, Ossining, N. Y. 


DAIRY on the Mortimer Schiff property at Oyster Bay, 
L. I., with the beautiful rose and shrub garden before it. 
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country. Roads bordered with flowers and well-kept houses and 
barns and gardens are forming like a net strung with jewels all over 
the country, a net that snares prosperity as well as beauty. 

The Government, seeing the trend of general interest and impor- 
tance, is establishing telegraphic crop reports that will be to country 
interests what weather reports are to sailors, giving fair warning of 
values, over-stocked conditions and prices, so that the farmer will 
get a just price for his produce. 

Emerson says: ‘““That each should in his house abide, therefore 
is the world so wide.” We were not intended to be piled up like bricks 
in a wall, but each to have a home worthy the name, to have more 
intimate knowledge of our inheritance, the earth, and better apprecia- 
tion of its beauty and usefulness. Everything would be easier if we 
had more such charming, satisfactory houses to live in as these de- 
signed by Mr. Hopkins. The more we look at them the better we 
like them and wonder why we have been so long content with but a 
meager outlook on life, with narrow interests, with badly formed 
dwellings and inconvenient housekeeping arrangements. These houses 
make the beholder wonder at the blinding spell of the city, wonder 
why everyone does not build a bit of a house out where trees grow, 
turn over the sod and plant a garden. The country is so gracious and 
generous, so responsive to our overtures of friendship. For one seed 
given it we reap a thousandfold, for a little affection, a constantly 
changing panorama of beauty, and a full measure pressed down and 
running over of happiness. 

The greatest advances made in architecture, aside from the cities’ 
skyscrapers, have been in country houses, not just country houses 
where rich people spend the summer, but houses so splendidly made, 
so beautiful and homey looking that, passed on from generation to 
generation, they will at all times be a valuable part of our personal 
and national possession. 

The word “home” always conjures up a house in the country, with 
fine old trees and gardens full of flowers about it, with picturesque 
well-filled barns, grassy lanes, cows grazing in meadows hard by, 
scent of new-mown hay, glowing skies, cellars stored with fruits and 
vegetables, walks in quiet evening time—a place where we may work 
to the utmost of our powers, accomplishing something that is really 
worth while without the cruel drudgery that is altogether unnecessary. 
The farmhouses shown here satisfy all man’s physical and mental 
need of comfort and beauty in a way that brings little to be desired. 
People are asking for better farmhouse homes, so architects are be- 
coming more interested in them and certainly have done much toward 
creating perfect things of their kind. 
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Terra cotta tile and cream stucco house with a mottled purplish tile roof. Figure / A. 


‘“‘DWELLING HOUSES FULL OF PLEASANT- 
NESS’’ BEGINNING TO FILL OUR LAND 


“Ah, to build, to build. That’s the noblest art of all the arts.”—Michaelangelo. 


HEN fire came down from heaven in a bolt of light as 

a gift to man from the gods, it was guarded as his most 

precious possession, and because it had the celestial 

qualities of light and warmth and beauty men ceased 

| their aimless wanderings and built homes about it. 

These first homes were virtually altars for the protec- 

tion of something sacred and we who build nowadays 

must not depart from that same ideal. The home, large or small, 
must be built with reverence, built to stand against the rush of storms, 
built to express a beauty befitting the housing of a precious thing. 
It should be, as Ruskin says, as rich and full of pleasantness as 
may be, within and without, built to express man’s consciousness of 
beauty, his character, his occupation, and partly his history, so that 
it may bear record of all material things that he has loved and ruled 
over and set the stamp of himself upon, the sign of his honor, gladness, 
suffering, built so that respect may be shown it, that it might be 
honored and loved by his children and children’s children. “I say 
that if men lived like men indeed, their houses would be temples,” 
he says, “‘temples which we should hardly dare to injure, and in which 
it would make us holy to be permitted to live; and there must be 
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a strange dissolution of natural affection, a strange unthankfulness 
for all that homes have given and parents taught, a strange conscious- 
ness that we have been unfaithful to our father’s honor, or that our 
own lives are not such as would make our dwellings sacred to our 
children, when each man would fain build to himself, and build for 
the little revolution of his own life only.” 

New houses built to last, to express individuality, that honor the 
community are now to be found all over the country, instead of the 
inconsequent, thoughtlessly constructed, aimless or imitation struc- 
tures of but a few years ago. Everywhere are to be found little and 
great houses by the wayside, so lovely, so obviously places of affec- 
tion, so all that homes ought to be, both for family and community, 
that they prove the growth of a more universal knowledge of perma- 
nent construction and of good taste. A home is the very finest thing 
in the world, and into the making of it should go the very finest 
thoughts of both the owner and his associate, the architect, for the 
pleasure, honor and glory of both are at stake. 

Our beautiful country seems to have been formed with the thought 
of the countless little homes that would eventually be resting in the 
folds of its hills, in the dunes of its seashore, in its mountains, valleys 
and plains. They seem ever inviting man to build his home therein, 
and he should place it there as naturally as a bird’s nest rests among 
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il home of hand-split random width shingles painted white. Figure B. 
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the trees and branches, so that it should be an addition to the beauty 
of the country instead of a blot. 


HAT men are building suitably and charmingly, in accord with 
the differing localities, is proved by a study of the homes illus- 
trating this article. They are all the work of the architects 

Caretto and Forster. These men have created little houses and coun- 
try mansions, by seashore or within groves, perfect of their kind, 
varied as the needs and character of the men and women who call 
them home. The first one of dark Colonial brick, designed for Alfred 
D. Childs, Englewood, New Jersey, a pure type of the Southern 
Colonial, fits perfectly into the stately grove of trees. It seems a 
very type of the trees themselves, gracious, sturdy, dignified, a refuge 
for man as the trees for birds. It basks in the sun contentedly, a 
striking example of architectural skill. The rich dark brick walls are 
crowned with a slate roof in modulated greens and purples. There 
is a brick terrace all about the house and a servants’ wing at the 
north. At the south is a sun porch, which serves also as a living 
room. All the exposed woodwork is white, with the exception of the 
second story shutters, which are green. A great hall runs through 
the house, like in the best of the old American houses of this type. 
The wide road sweeping in a graceful curve beneath the fine trees, 
the classic doorway with simple planting about it, huge chimneys 
and dormer windows contribute toward an unusually distinguished 
picture of home architecture. 

Quite its opposite in style, but equal in beauty, is the one next 
shown, a Tudor building upon the crest of a hill overlooking the 
Croton Valley. Nearly all of the material of this house is genuinely 
old, having been removed from an old English castle. The rest of 
it was treated to correspond with the soft mellow tone. The barge- 
boards of the gable, belt courses and brackets were elaborately and 
beautifully carved many years ago and well weathered by England’s 
suns and storms. The brick and the mottled tile of the roof, all over 
ae hundred years of age, were transported from the land of fine 
castles. 

It is a pity that the beauty of the lead leader-heads cannot be 
seen, for they are rare indeed. The round valleys, lead hips and 
window frames, carved balcony rails, heavy timbers, in fact, almost 
every feature of this house, is a masterpiece of English workmanship, 
yet the art of its assembling makes it look eminently suitable and at 
home in its American setting. Ivy now covers the stone walls and 
helps convey the impression of long standing and use not often seen 
in a newly constructed building. In the detail looking along the ter- 
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The houses illustrating this article 
were designed by Caretto & Forster. 


COLONIAL BRICK HOME designed for Alfred 
D. Childs at Englewood, N. J.: A type of gracious, 
sturdy, dignified, Southern Colonial architecture. 

At the north is a large servants’ wing: A great hall 
runs through the house like in the best of old Ameri- 
can houses of this type. 
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A TUDOR HOUSE be- 
longing to Arthur S. Vernay, 
Ossining, N. Y., the material 
of which was mainly brought 
over from England: he 
barge boards at the gable, 
belt courses and brackets 
were taken from an old Eng- 
lish castle as were the lead 
leader heads, balcony timbers 
and windows: All exposed 
timbers which were not old 
were stained to correspond 
with them. 

Though the terrace and 
stone wall are new they have 
been laid so tastefully that 
the effect of the whole house 
is as though it had been 
standing for many genera- 
tions, 


THE BEAUTY OF THE 
CARVED BRACKETS may 
be noticed in the photograph 
at the left: The gables pitch 
forward a trifle, a most un- 
usual feature. 





THE HALL 
of Mr. Ver- 
nay’s house at 
Ossining: The 
oak balcony 
and exposed 
timbers 


were 
brought over 
from England. 
At the right 
of the fireplace 
is an ancient 
carved chest: 
The yew top 
table is a genu- 
ine Jacobean. 


ROOM shown 
below may be 
noted some 
fine old panel- 
i wainscot- 


Jacobean table. 





a 
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TWO INTERESTING EXAMPLES OF HALF-TIMBER 
CONSTRUCTION: The upper one is at Great Neck, L. I., and 
the lower is the home of Walter J. Vreeland at Greenwold, L. I. 





OF STUC- 
CO AND 
GRAY CY- 
PRESS is 
the home of 
Dr. Freder- 
ick A. 
Staunton on 
the dunes 
of East 
Hampton, 
L. 4.2 Fee 
House 
shown 
above is a 
delightful 
example of 
seashore ar- 
chitecture: 
The plant- 
ing is en- 
tirely of na- 
tive shrubs 
and cedar 
trees. 


DUTCH COLONIAL HOUSE in the woods with a pale sil- 
ver gray roof: Though long and low in line like the house above, 
it is lighter in color because of its situation in a shadowy grove. 





ROMANTIC SUMMER HOME built at Tokeneke, Connecticut, upon a narrow 
ledge: The large tower that runs through the center of the house was cut out of the 
solid rock. 


THIS HOUSE WAS FITTED INTO THE CHINKS and crevices of the rocky 
ledge until it looks a part of it: Since the ledge was but sixteen feet wide the engineer- 
ing difficulties of construction were unusual. 
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race, shown on the same page, the beauty of the carved brackets and 
belt courses can be seen to better advantage. It may be noticed that 
the gables pitch forward a trifle, a most interesting feature. The 
lead sash and glass panes, in fact, the whole window, was brought 
over from England. The stone-flagged terrace that runs all around 
the house, the walls which rise from it as one piece and the great wall, 
have all been laid with the utmost care to aid in creating the feeling 
of ancient dignity. 


ITHIN, the house is like a museum in so far as its finish and 
furniture is concerned, though it has none of the unnatural 
_cold atmosphere prevailing in such places. The hall is unlike 
anything of its kind in America, for it is substantially English. The 
oak balcony, one beam of which weighed twelve hundred pounds, was 
brought over bodily from England, as were all the exposed timbers; 
balcony rails are ancient Gothic carvings of the early fifteenth cen- 
tury; the yew-top table, a genuine Jacobean; the andirons, once used 
in a great castle, are of a type not often seen nowadays, for upon one 
end is a wheel for turning the meats that was operated by a dog; 
at one side of the fireplace is an ancient carved chest, at the other a 
Gothic woodbox. In the living room of this same house, shown on the 
same page, may be noted some ancient paneling and wainscoting, an 
old chest and a Jacobean table. The andirons in this room are also 
very old. There is a wide board flooring (ten inch), stained to tone 
in with the old wainscoting. The ceiling is from an old Elizabethan 
design. The house is the summer home of Arthur S. Vernay, Ossin- 
ing, New York. 

On page seventy may be seen two interesting examples of half 
timber houses. The first one, at Great Neck, Long Island, is stucco 
with adzed timbers, dark Colonial brick chimney, mottled shingle 
roof. There are cuts in the roof to let in light, copper leaders and | 
gutters; the porch floors, terraced walks and coping are the same dark 
brick as the chimneys. 

The second house is on much the same lines, with the exception of 
its shingle roof, which carries out the effect of English thatching. It 
is of adzed timbers with dark brick up to the second story. The 
entrance and long roof line are most unusual. Black hardware was 
used throughout, and the many casement windows let in abundance 
of light. This home is the property of Walter J. Vreeland at Green- 
wold, Great Neck, Long Island. Beautifully situated among trees, 
it is a fine illustration of good design and suitable placing. 

How different, and yet equally charming and fitted to its environ- 
ment, is the house of Dr. Frederick L. Staunton, on the dunes of East 
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Hampton, Long Island. Of white stucco, and wide, dark-gray cy- 
press boards, with a natural planting of local cedars, bayberry and 
other shrubs, it is a delightful example of seashore architecture. Large 
front windows overlooking the ocean, and wide casement windows in 
the dining room, provide full views of land and sea. Windows are 
provided with solid board shutters, so that the house may be securely 
closed in the winter time. The roof treatment is most unusual, giving 
distinction to the house. 

Long, low, broad lines as seen in this house upon the dunes, have 
been developed with equal grace among trees, as may be seen in the 
white house in the grove, on the same page. Though the house in 
the woods is Dutch Colonial and has a silver-gray roof, it hugs the 
ground as though it were an integral part of it, as does the house by 
the sea. The contrast of treatment in color is interesting; for one 
standing in the glare of the sea is dark of tone, and the one in the 
twilight of the woods is light. This beautiful house, of purest lines, 
with its frame of slender white birch, is like a story-book house. 

Distinguished in every way is the house built upon a rock at 
Tokeneke, Connecticut, shown on page seventy-two. This romantic 
summer castle was constructed under difficulties, for the natural space 
upon which it should rest was but sixteen feet wide, so a large tower 
was devised in the center of the house, running through the four 
floors. This house, and each floor of it, is entered through this tower, 
which was cut in the solid rock. The house was fitted into the chinks 


and crevices of the rocky ledge until it looks a part of it. Of the 
same boulder-gray tones, of similar material (concrete), it seems 
fairly growing there like some of the fortresses seen in the Old World. 


gen tee 


Dark Colonial clinker brick was used for first floor and clapboards with nine inch expo- 
sure for the second. Figure C. 
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HE pen and ink drawings are full of pleasant variety and hold 
many suggestions of interest for prospective builders, showing 
the great versatility of the architects, Caretto and Forster. 
Figure A is a terra cotta tile and cream stucco with mottled purplish 
tile roof. The porch to the south is just off the living room, so it is 
practically a summer extension of that room. At the northeast is a 
porch often used as a dining room. The trellis and flower-box treat- 
ment of the porch is most attractive. Flower-boxes also border the 
top of the balcony. The house has a simple charm, quite English 
in feeling. 

The next sketch, Figure B, is of a most remarkable house built 
at Hastings-on-the-Hudson. It has four bedrooms, a living, dining 
and sitting room, is made of hand-split, random-width shingles, 
stained white. The chimney is of red brick, painted white with black 
band around the top. The shutters are bluish green, the garden gate 
white; across the front is a sleeping porch. This charming house, 
with its graceful roof-line and pleasant home feeling, was built at the 
astonishingly low price of five thousand dollars. 

The more elaborate house shown in Figure C is of dark Colonial 
clinker brick up to the second floor, which is of clapboards with a 
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nine-inch exposure. The roof is of mottled purple, heavy stone slabs. 
The very best material has gone into the making of this house. Brass 
pipes throughout, solid porcelain fixtures, vacuum cleaners installed, 
etc. In the rear is the servants’ wing over the kitchen and a separate 
garage. The panel shutters are fitted with hand-made “S” hooks. 

Random-width split shingles, stained white, were used in Figure D. 
The roof is of silver-gray shingles, shutters white on first floor, green 
on second, leaders are round and white. Through the center of the 
house is a large brick chimney, stained white where exposed. White 
lattice on porch and at side of house gives a charming, decorative 
effect; so also do the white seats at the entrance. Stepping-stone 
walks complete the pleasant picture of home comfort. 

Field stone, brick, hand-hewn timber stained black and. stucco 
were used in Figure E, which is set on a hill at Hartsdale, New York, 
fifteen hundred feet above the road. The combination of material 
is most happy, for it makes an unusually rich color effect. Heavy 
wrought iron hinges at the door carry out the beautiful effect. 

The last house, Figure F, quite similar in style, is of two different 
types of shingles, red and white, stained the same, with the idea of 
fading out to a shaded natural appearance. The first floor shutters 
are white, and the second stained a wonderful rich blue, to tone in 


Field stone, brick, 
hand-hewn timber — 
stained black and 
stucco were used 
in this house, 
Figure E. 
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Red and white 
shingles stained 
the same were 
used on the roof 
with the idea of 
fading out to a 
natural appear- 


ance. Figure F. 
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with the blackish timber used. The lattice at the sides is dark like 
the timber. Upon the heavy door are long, iron strap hinges. 

“IT know there are those who may appreciate the work of the 
scholar period,” says Mr. M. H. Baillie Scott, “with its symmetrical 
facades, its superficial refinements, and its coldly correct and severe 
apartments. Or, again, there are others who regard the whole appli- 
cation of artistic ideals to the house as something of a nuisance, who 
would have the artist keep in his proper field as a painter of pictures, 
and who look upon the house as a purely utilitarian affair... . 

““Mere conveniences, much as I appreciate them, would not fulfill 
my demands, and the strict and bounded formality of scholarly 
architecture leaves me cold and dissatisfied. Give me rather the 
house of romance. I would have as its main apartment a hall or 
house place of ample floor space, broad and low. Great oak beams 
should span it, and great oak boards compose its floor. At one end, 
a deep and wide angle with one of those open chimneys in which one 
can see the blue smoke from the wood fire swirling upward would 
please me better than any narrow modern grate with its petty art. 

“The few furnishings would be of the easy home-made kind which 
used to be made by the old English craftsman. The house should, 
indeed, breathe out those happy influences which go with this home- 
made kind of work, without a hint of the glib and shallow dexterities 
of the factory or the products of the modern trade art. And above 
all, I would have nothing too fine or dainty for its uses, and should 
refuse to be intimidated by the silent tyranny of artistic furnishings. 
This hall must be of such a homely kind that my dog may enter there 
without rebuke.” 
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SPRINGTIME AND TULIP BORDERS: BY 
HELEN WILSON 


“As then the tulip for her morning sup of heavenly vintage from the soil looks up, 
Do you devoutly do the like, till Heav’n to Earth invert you—like an empty cup.” 


Cs S~Sgam0 sang Omar Khayyam in the eleventh century in 
~ far away Naishapur. Evidently tulips were quite fa- 
mniliar to him, although he speaks more frequently of 
roses. We know that tulips grew in Turkey and far- 
ther east many centuries ago. They must surely have 
been loved and cultivated, but we have no definite 
knowledge of their history until fifteen fifty-four, when 
they were introduced into Western Europe. In sixteen fourteen en- 
gravings of striped tulips appeared in a book called “Hortus Floridus.” 
The tulip mania was at its height in Holland from sixteen thirty-four 
to sixteen thirty-seven. In sixteen fifty-four came “Le Floriste Fran- 
cois,’’ first of the charming tribe of garden books. The author, Chesnee 
Monsterane, treats the tulip from a horticultural standpoint, primar- 
ily; but is most quaintly enthusiastic in his praise of its beauty. In 
seventeen seventy-six in England they were having “tulip shews.” 
The peaceful invader from the East had come to stay. 

Even the most unpretentious garden in these days boasts a spring 
border, or acorner devoted to a few spring bulbs, and of these, tulips 
are usually in the majority. It pains me to add that “‘Keiserkroon, 
showy red and yellow,” beloved of florists, frequently comprises that 
“majority.” In spite of the wave of interest in gardens that is sweep- 
ing over the country, we in the New World are still woefully lacking 
in an appreciation of color harmonies among flowers. This is par- 
ticularly evident in April, when “pie beds” of red and yellow tulips 
greet our eyes, with perhaps a border of wretchedly unhappy-looking 
blue hyacinths to make the picture complete. We still do these 
things, especially in public parks, in spite of the good advice of land- 
scape gardeners, and the hundreds of beautifully colored bulbs adver- 
tised every fall in our nurserymen’s catalogues. 

Since tulips are the most popular of the spring bulbs, let us con- 
sider them, keeping in mind that from early April until the last of 
May we can have a glorious procession of them if we wish. They 
are the easiest things in the world to grow. For the early kinds, make 
a hole four inches deep with a little sand in the bottom, put the bulb 
down with the pointed tip up (I have known people to head them for 
China), press the soil firmly around them—and that is all. The later 
varieties must have a hole six inches deep and all of them are better 
for a light protection in the winter. If planted among perennials 
they will live for years, but near shrubs their life is short. 

Tulips may be divided into three classes according to time of 
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bloom—very early, early and late. There are numerous varieties 
in these divisions, but for the average gardener a few well-chosen 
kinds are best. The early carpeting plants that bloom with the tulips 
seem to have caught some of their hardiness and seldom fail. They 
pave the way for endless color schemes, and as they may be easily 
raised from seed, quantities may be had for a song. 


HIS April when you sow your annuals, think of next April and 
buy one quarter ounce of Arabis Alpina and start it in your 
seed bed. Myosotis robusta grandiflora, Myosotis palustris and 

Myosoiis dissitiflora are three reliable forget-me-nots that will bloom 
with May tulips, although I only use the first variety—robusta grandi- 
flora. Alyssum sazatile will fill the garden with gold in April. Jberis 
sempervirens will be a sheet of white a year after it is sown, in May 
forming the loveliest background for the tall late tulips and making 
a mat of evergreen foliage after its flowers are gone. 

Violas “Giant White” and “‘“Mauve Queen” bloom from May until 
frost if cut back in midsummer. Plants of pansies, English daisies 
and primroses may be bought for very little in the spring and put in 
the bulb beds then, if care is 
used. They may also be-raised 
from seed if you have a big seed 
bed, but if space must be con- 
sidered, are less expensive to 
buy than some of the carpeting 
plants mentioned above. Phlox 
divaricata, a wonderful laven- 
der, aubretia, and phlox subu- 
lata are all possible to raise 
from seed, but I advise plants 
if needed only in small quanti- 
ties, as they are sometimes § 
difficult to start. 

In the fall, put in the bulb 
beds among the tulips, roots of 
Mertensia virginica, blue flow- 
ers and pink buds, and some 
bleeding heart, dicentra spec- 
tabilis. Their attractive foliage 
gives much needed green as well 
as a charming bit of color. 

Below are some spring color 


schemes that have proved most Fiestes tallign conttered in the gress. 
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successful in my garden. They bloom near Philadelphia from the first 
week in April until the last week of May, due of course to the fact 
that the three classes of tulips are used, the very early Duc Von Tholls, 
the early cottage maid and goldfinch; and the May blooming cottage 
garden and Darwins. 

Tulip Duc Von Tholl pink and the low-growing phlox subulata 
alba will come the very first of all. Blue and white single hyacinths 
with them will make a veritable Botticelli garden of soft pale colors. 

The cottage maid tulip comes next, one of the sweetest that grows. 
It is white-edged pink and it blooms most happily near Arabis Alpina 

with its masses of snowy flowers and gray green foliage. 

Goldfinch also blooms with Arabis and is the gladdest yellow of 
the spring. It reaches up to the April sun for weeks, growing taller 
than the cottage maid and having a delightful fragrance. Some of 


the early brown primroses are lovely with it, or grape hyacinths for a 
note of blue. 


HE glories of the spring garden are the late tulips, the Darwin 
and cottage garden kinds. They fill in the weeks before the 
iris blooms, and their beauty makes them invaluable in an 

ever bluuming garden. Picotees are lovely and inexpensive, being an 

old variety and as yet unsurpassed. They open cream color with a 

pink edge and change gradually to a deep pink tulip with a white 

heart. Plant old-fashioned bleeding heart near them, hardy pink 
daisies (pyrethrum hybridum) and by all means forget-me-nots, 

Myosotis robusta grandiflora. As an accent use a few pride of 

Harlem tulips, which are a solid deep rose, and serve to bring out 

the lighter edging of the picotees. 

Tulip Inglescombe pink is a soft salmon color, very tall with a 
heavy flower. It blooms with hardy candytuft, zberis sempervirens, 
and for a bit of Dresden coloring add a few roots of Mertensia Vir- 
ginica; its clear soft blue will match the spring skies. 

A gorgeous aid to color schemes in May is the wood hyacinth, 
scilla campanulata. It comes in white, blue, and a rather cloudy pink, 
and may be used in countless effective ways. 

A charming tulip is Parenian yellow, tall, pale, lily-shaped, and 
perfect with the cool lavender of phlox divaricata. A few bronze- 
colored Darwin tulips called “Sultan,” or the soft violet of Rev. 
Ewbank of the same family and a drift of zberis sempervirens makes, 
I think, the loveliest picture of all. 

I won’t tell you any more color combinations, it is so much more 
fun to find them out for yourself. Only a word to the wise; think 
of the May flowering shrubs, spirea and azaleas, and the gray green 
leaves and early blooms of some of the German iris. Find a tulip to 
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PICOTEES which open 
cream color with a pink edge 
and change gradually to a 
deep pink with a white heart; 
Pride of Haarlem tulips which 
are deep rose, old-fashioned 
bleeding hearts, hardy pink 
daisies, blue forget-me-nots 
and the delicate narcissus are 
seen above while they were 
blooming in the second week 
of May: This color combina- 
tion is one of the finest of the 
spring border possibilities. 


THE EARLY TULIPS 
shown at the right are gold- 
finch: Arabis has been plant- 
ed with them and the com- 
bination is the epitome of 
—_ gladness. 

A fibrous loam is the most 
satisfactory for tulip plant- 
ing: Good drainage also is a 
necessity: Tulips should be 
placed from an inch to four 
inches or more below the sur- 
face according to the size of 
tulip: Broadly speaking each 
bulb should be covered by 
one and one-half times its 
own depth by soil. 





INGLES- 
COMBE 
PINK TU- 
LIPS, forget- 
me-nots and 
candytuft, were 
massed togeth- 
er in the late 
May border 
shown at the 
left: One of 
the many 
charming com- 
binations pos- 
sible to have in 
spring gar- 
dens. 

Simple color 
combinations 
such as this 
one are much 
more charming 
than elaborate 
beds. 


BOTTICELLI GARDENS like the one above are made by 
planting all the bulbs in small groups instead of stiff rows: 
Only single flowers and those of delicate color are suitable. 











SPRINGTIME AND TULIP BORDERS 


go with violas, and in that search may you find the very best treasure 
of all, the spring garden fever! 


where many people are having tiny Medieval gardens built 

on lines of those painted by the early Florentines—Fra Angel- 
ico, Fra Lippo Lippi and Botticelli. These new sweet “gardens en- 
closed” are small, of course, as were the original ones in Italy, which 
were within the protecting walls of castle or monastery. Space being 
—— every inch of the precious ground was used for some growing 
thing. 

There is an old monastery in Assisi where each monk has his own 
little house and back of it a tiny walled garden twelve or fifteen feet 
square; a path just wide enough for the “brown brother” to kneel 
on as he works, divides it in half. On the wall grow fruit and roses, 
showing years of painstaking care in their carefully trained branches; 
and in the borders along the path grow healing herbs and flowers for 
the altar. The monastery was founded in the fifteenth century, and 
judging from the age of its buildings and occupants, nothing new 
has come within its walls since. For this reason we may safely con- 
sider it an excellent guide for a modern “garden enclosed,”’ or if,that 
is impossible at least’ some ideas may be borrowed from it. 

First of all, we must have a sheltering background, either wall or 
hedge, and next the flowers must be planted close together in groups— 
never in straight lines or “colonies.” In a general way, the tall bulbs 
may be kept back against the wall, edging the border with low- 
growing things, such as snowdrops, eight or ten tulips (always single). 
A dozen daffodils and two dozen crocuses would be about the quan- 
tity used in groups of their sort. A bed where perennials grow later 
in the season may be used, and, thanks to the idea of growing small 
things in small groups, many charming little bulbs may be grown © 
that are usually left out of the regular spring borders for lack of space 
or beside the larger flowering things. If red is kept out of the border 
in March and April, and only allowed in May, when the daffodils and 
other bright yellow flowers have gone, there will be no discords, for 
the pinks and blues, yellows and white of the early bulbs all blend 
perfectly. 

A border twenty feet by five along a wall might be planted with 
groups of early and late single tulips, Princess Wilhelmina and Clara 
Butt; Narcissus poeticus, yellow sweet-scented campernelle jonquils, 
Golden Spur or Emperor daffodils, Anthericum or St. Bruno’s lily, 
single poppy anemones, well protected, and blue and white scilla 
campanulata. Bring a few groups of the tall growing bulbs to the 

(Continued on page 115) 


Ey ite mee borders are growing in popularity in England, 
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ST. AUSTELL HALL, THE HOME OF JOHN 
GRIBBEL AT WYNCOTE, PENNSYLVANIA: BY 
MARTHA BUNTING 


LL book lovers who were interested in the purchase of 
the Glen Riddell manuscripts of Burns by John Grib- 
bel, and in his subsequent return of them to Scotland 
jas a perpetual gift, are sure to be interested also in 
the house and grounds of this man who has exhibited 
a love for literature of such an unselfish nature. The 
estate of John Gribbel comprises about forty acres, 
and is located on Church Road at Wyncote, Pennsylvania; it is known 
as St. Austell Hall, so called from the name of his mother’s home in 
St. Austell, southern England on the Channel; and the plan of the 
house and grounds suggests that of an English estate. 

The architecture of the house and grounds is so truly complemen- 
tary that harmony is the keynote through St. Austell Hall. The 
grounds are planned to suggest outdoor rooms connected by walks 
or open-air halls. Some of these areas, as in the front of the house, 
and again toward the rear, are velvety green expanses with no effect 
of spotting, the shrubbery being grouped into borders, and carefully 
selected as to color, habit and height. The tall, white hydrangea, 
the scarlet sage and the blue ageratum frequently appear, harmon- 
izing with the tints used in the house. In this “‘borderland,” trees 
are also grouped, and beneath, carved stone benches are placed, invit- 
ing one to linger. The grounds throughout inspire one to remain and 
watch the growth of flowers and shrubs, or seek rest beneath over- 
hanging trees and arbors, to enjoy the silence broken only by the 
— of birds that have chosen the trees or the bird houses as their 

omes. 

The formal garden is very closely linked to the house and may be 
approached by a flight of steps from the terrace at the side of the 
house or through the gateways of the green-covered wall. A greater 





‘privacy is gained by the hedge of privet which borders the terrace in 


front of the dwelling and continues around this garden, reaching a 
height of at least nine or ten feet, pierced at intervals by oval windows 
as well as topped by finials that recall the motif of the limestone 
trimmings on the roof. This hedge is designed to take the place of 
the yew hedges used in English gardens. Since it would take about 
fifty years for the yew to reach such a height, the California privet 
was selected. ; 

Paths of crushed stone lead through this garden, in which are 
beds of interesting design; each plat, according to its size and shape, 
contains one or more low-growing conifers about which flowers are 
bordered; these being planted and replaced according to their bloom- 
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ENTRANCE TO THE ROSE GARDEN of St. Austell 
Hall showing the archway with its pink rambler roses 
on one side and its crimson relative on the other. 





ST. AUSTELL HALL, the estate of John 
Gribbel, is shown above with a broad highway 
leading to it and below is the stepping-stone path 
bordered by rhododendrons, palms and tall trees. 





THE ROSE GARDEN above and the formal garden 
below at St. Austell Hall: The stone lanterns once stood 
in the garden of the great temple at Pekin, China. 





THE CATALPA WALK, three hundred feet in length, and 
the rhododendron path of the John Gribbel home: This path is 
a branch of the stepping-stone path leading to the rose garden. 











FORMAL GARDEN OF PICTURESQUE BEAUTY 


ing periods. By the placing of these evergreen bushes of varying 
tints, the addition of garden furniture, of stone bird-baths, a replica 
of a Pekin garden lantern and other objects of art, the garden be- 
comes an attractive open-air room throughout the year. 

Another enclosed garden is the one devoted to roses, which may be 
reached from the formal garden through hedge gateways and the 
crossing of a rose-bordered path. In the center stands a Chinese 
lantern that formerly adorned the garden of the Great Temple in 
Pekin. During the Boxer Rebellion it was removed and found its 
way into the hands of a dealer and thence to this beautiful environ- 
ment of roses. 

The walks at St. Austell Hall are very attractive and form an 
important feature of the garden architecture. The house may be 
approached by the driveway or through a wrought-iron gate which 
opens into a path made of stepping stones and bordered on either 
side by masses of rhododendron and lofty trees. In the summer, 
palms and flowering plants are also found in this border, imparting 
a tropical atmosphere which is both unique and beautiful. A garden 
seat along this path is placed out of sight of the house, the quietude 
only broken by the twittering of birds and the singing of the wind, an 
ideal place for repose on a summer day. 


NOTHER path of beauty, yet totally different from the one 
just described, leads north from the formal garden, and is 
bordered by a privet hedge; on the left are the rose and fruit 

gardens and on the right a row of catalpa trees, alternating with 
which are handsome urns—the entire series forming a portion of the 
border that encloses the grassy pleasance located north of the house. 
Exactly opposite the west side of each urn is planted a Dorothy 
Perkins rose, which is trained to an upright position until the bowl is 
reached, then is separated and one half festooned into each tree bor- 
dering the urn; since the vertical part of the vine is obscured from the 
path by the hedge and from the green pleasance by the base of the 
urns, these roses have the unique appearance of being planted in the 
urns. 

At the termination of the path is a rustic archway, draped with 
Dorothy Perkins roses, which encloses a turnstile; from here the eye 
may rove over an informal garden and to the hills beyond, or in 
another direction observe the superintendent’s artistic house, and 
the garage, with the hot and cold houses for plants in the distance. 
Turning to the left we pass through a long rustic arbor mantled in 
grapevines and come out through another Dorothy Perkins en- 
shrouded arch upon a grassy walk. 
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THE ORIOLE 


This path rises gently toward the south until it runs along a ter- 
race which passes the border of the fruit, rose and formal gardens. 
From the latter, it may be entered by a flight of lion-guarded steps 
ascending from the central path which leads from the house through 
the formal garden. The grassy walk is three hundred feet long and 
is bordered by a hedge and a row of catalpa trees (twenty on one 
side and eighteen on the other); it is designed to impart here the 
atmosphere of the “long walks” in English gardens, which are gen- 
erally bordered by oak, sycamore and linden trees. This path is a 
place of endless joy, whether we watch the play of sunbeams upon 
the trees and the varying shadows which they cast across the velvety 
green turf, or, facing north, view the fertile fields and distant hills, 
or to the south, let our eyes travel to the carved stone bench and 
table effectively backed with arbor vite, and on to the more distant 
towering trees. The grounds of St. Austell are truly a place of habi- 


tation, in the planning of which the need of exercise, meditation and 
rest has been duly considered. 


THE ORIOLE 


HAT flame-struck riot in the orchard trees! 
What fragrant tumult in their blossoms white! 
What madcap play, wild as the prankish breeze! 

What stir and rustle of exultant flight! 


What sudden outbursts of impassioned song! 
What headlong floods of raptured melody! 
What thund’rous peals of gladness clear and strong! 
What lyric lightning of unshadowed glee! 


O hail thou glad triumphant oriole! 
-O hail thou laureate of queenly spring! 

The soul of April’s bubbling in thy soul, 

The fire of April’s burning on thy wing! 


Epwarp WILBUR Mason. 


















VARIETIES OF COLONIAL ARCHITECTURE: 
BY HAROLD DONALDSON EBERLEIN 


From “The Architecture of Colonial America.” 


RCHITECTURE is crystallized history. Not only 
does it represent the life of the past in visible and 
enduring form, but it also represents one of the most 
agreeable sides of man’s creative activity. Further- 

| more, if we read a little between the lines, the build- 
ings of former days tell us what manner of men and 
women lived in them. Indeed, some ancient struc- 

tures are so invested with the lingering personality of their erstwhile 
occupants that it is well nigh impossible to dissociate the two. . . . 

“What can be more convincing than an early New England 
kitchen in whose broad fireplace still hang the cranes and trammels 
and where all the full complement of culinary paraphernalia incident 
to the art of open-fire cookery has been preserved? The fashion of 
the oven attests the method of baking bread. A mere glance at 
these things brings up a faithful and vivid picture of an important 
aspect of domestic life. Or, turning to another page in this book of 
the past we read another tale in the glazed lookout cupolas—‘cap- 
tains’ walks’ they were called—atop the splendid mansions of portly 
and prosperous mien in the old seaport towns. Thither the merchant 
princes and shipowners of a bygone day were wont to repair and scan 
the offing for the sails of their returning argosies, laden with East 
Indian riches or cruder wares from Jamaica or Barbadoes. 

“*The old Dutch houses of the Hudson River towns reflect a wholly 
different mode of life. The living rooms, in many instances, were all 
on the ground floor and the low, dark, unwindowed attics proclaim the 
custom of laying up therein bountiful stores of grain and other prod- 
ucts of their fruitful farms. In the same region the manors and other 
great houses bespeak a fashion of life that cannot be surpassed for 
picturesque interest in the annals of Colonial America. 

“*The spacious country houses in the neighborhood of Philadelphia, 
with their stately box gardens and ample grounds, tell of the leisurely 
affluence and open hospitality of their builders, whose style of life 
often rivalled in elegance, and sometimes surpassed, that of the 
country gentry in England. In the city houses there were the same 
unmistakable evidences of the courtly social life that ruled in the 
metropolis of the Colonies. Round about the city and throughout 
the Province of Philadelphia were substantial stone and brick farm- 
houses that fully attested the prosperity of the yeoman class and also 
indicated some striking peculiarities in their habits and customs. 

“Going still farther to the South, we read in the noble houses that 
graced the broad manorial estates of Virginia and Maryland of a 
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VARIETIES OF COLONIAL ARCHITECTURE 


mode of existence socially resplendent at times and almost patri- 
archal in character, which had not its like elsewhere. 

“So it goes. One might multiply instances indefinitely to show 
how architecture was a faithful mirror of contemporary life and 
manners and how the public buildings of the day represented the 
classic elegance of taste then prevalent that found expression in a 
thousand other ways. We shall also learn why it was that New Eng- 
land, with all its ready abundance of stone, preferred to rear struc- 
tures of combustible wood while Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland 
and Virginia, with all their vast and varied wealth of timber, chose 


to build of brick or stone, often at the cost of great inconvenience and 
expense. . 


HE Dutch Colonial house, sixteen hundred and thirteen to 
eighteen hundred and twenty, is at once a mystery and a 
paradox. It is a mystery because it seems to defy the law of 

physics about two bodies occupying the same space at the same time. 

It is a paradox because, despite its apparent simplicity, it is most com- 
plex in its texture and varied in its modes and expression. 

“To the Dutch Colonial house may probably be attributed the 
origin of that essentially American institution, the porch, or at least 
one form of the porch as we now have it. “The porch has been 
evolved and developed in response to a distinct and manifest need 
in our mode of life imposed by climatic conditions. It falls in with 
our habits bred of love of outdoors; our seasons invite, nay even, at 
times, compel its use. ‘True, the porch has its prototype in certain 
architectural features found in England and on the Continent (espe- 
cially in some of the Southern countries), but, as we now have it, it 
is a peculiarly national affair, and its evolution has been due to 
American ingenuity in an effort to meet the demands of local re- 
quirements. The earliest American houses, from New England to the 
Southern Colonies, faithful to prevailing precedent and tradition, had 
no porches—porches, that is, as we ordinarily understand the term. 
It was only as our domestic architecture developed along lines marked 
out and prompted by peculiarly American conditions and needs that 
precedents were forsaken, adaptations made, and porches appeared, 
at first in a rudimentary and tentative form and then finally, after 
the lapse of years, reached the full fruition of their growth in the 
form familiar to us. That growth varied widely in the course it 
followed, according to the several sections of the country and conse- 
quent diverse requirements and preferences, but one form at least 
may be traced to the growth of plans in the houses of the Dutch 
Colonial type. This growth started with the projecting eaves at the 
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VARIETIES OF COLONIAL ARCHITECTURE 


front which, eventually, were carried out long enough to make a 

porch roof and supported at their edge by pillars or columns. An 

excellent example of this may be seen in the piazza of the Manor 

House at Croton-on-Hudson, where the flaring slope of the roof is thus 

carried out and forms a porch covering. The same process may be 

— in some of the later Dutch houses of New Jersey and Long 
sland. 

“Almost synchronously with the development of the porch as a 
distinct feature, we find a tendency to carry the walls a trifle higher 
and pierce them with a row of small, low windows above the porch 
roof and immediately below the line of the eaves which have now 
become distinct, the porch roof being cut off and made an independent 
member. These low windows, which were usually on a line a few 
inches above the floor inside, have been rather facetiously called 
‘lie-on-your-stomach windows.’ 


HE Colonial houses of New England are of singular interest 
because they fill a gap in our architectural history, a gap re- 
garded for a long time as embarrassing and awkward to bridge 

over. They are also peculiarly interesting because they are so full 

of surprises that open up with increasing frequency to repay diligent 
investigation on the part of the architectural student, the historian 
or the antiquary. They are still further interesting because they 
supply us with important and ample material for comparative study. 
“The gap alluded to is the apparent hiatus in the connection 
between domestic architectural precedents and tradition in old Eng- 
land, on the one hand, and Colonial manifestations, as popularly 
conceived until very recently, on the other. In order to avoid an 
undue extent of introductory explanation, it will be assumed that the 
reader is reasonably familiar with the general characteristics of out- 
ward appearance displayed by seventeenth-century English houses 
and knows something of the structural methods employed in their 
erection. To appreciate fully and understand the spirit and pecu- 
liarities of the earliest Colonial architecture of New England, we must 
seek, in the course of our examination of the subject, to find a funda- 
mental and close correspondence between it and the architecture of 
old England, no matter how far the visible traces of that intimate 
relationship may have been obscured by subsequent alterations and 
additions to the original houses whose fabric affords our basis of 
comparison. 
“While pursuing our quest for evidences of architectural descent 
or consanguinity, we should keep constantly in mind three things. 
Indeed, we must keep these three facts before us to understand not 
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VARIETIES OF COLONIAL ARCHITECTURE 


only the early phases of architecture but many other aspects of 
seventeenth-century New England life as well.. First of all, the men 
who built the early New England houses and the men who lived in 
them were Englishmen, and, as Englishmen, they were naturally dis- 
posed by temperament to be strongly conservative and to cling ten- 
aciously to precedent and tradition, particularly in a matter of such 
vital importance as the fashioning of houses. They were, in short, 
proving the truth of Edward Eggleston’s dictum that ‘men can with 
difficulty originate, even in a new hemisphere.’ In the second place, 
all their training in craftsmanship was English, and it was but reason- 
able that they should continue to work in a new land with the same 
tools and to fashion their materials in precisely the same manner as 
they had been wont to do in the land of their birth. It was but nat- 
ural, too, that they should perpetuate the technicalities of the trades 
they had learned in old England in the training they gave their ap- 
prentices. This identity and continuity of craft traditions may be 
clearly seen in the furniture of early New England, which is exactly 
the same as contemporary furniture in England in contour, joinery, 
and the technique and pattern of the carving. Identity and continu- 
ity of craft characteristics may also be traced in the turning of balus- 
ter spindles, in the chamfering of beams, in the framing of house 
timbers and in a dozen other ways... . 


HE Georgian houses of Pennsylvania, seventeen hundred and 
twenty to eighteen hundred and five, West and South Jersey 
and Delaware hold the attention of the observer and stimulate 

his imagination with compelling force as do few other architectural 

remains in the territories embraced within the boundaries of the 
original Colonies. Architect and painter, antiquarian and historian, 
poet and fictionary, the student and the dilettante dabbler—all alike 
come under the potent spell of these stately old dwellings and all alike 
find something therein to absorb their interest. When the Georgian 
period began—we may set its beginning about seventeen hundred 
and twenty-——the affairs of the provincial governments had long since 
passed the experimental stage. In Pennsylvania, the Jerseys and 
Delaware, a consistent domestic thrift, along with the fertility of the 
soil and the habitual industry of the people, had accumulated a sub- 
stantial volume of public and private wealth. Ripe conditions readily 
begot the temptation to build more ambitiously and means were not 
lacking to gratify the inclination to spend. From the beginning of 
the Georgian period onward, houses were planned and built with an 
air of amplitude and assured permanence that bespoke a comfortable 
consciousness of firmly established and easy affluence which justified 
the builders in planning broadly both for their own day and the future. 
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A PICTURESQUE CRAFTSMAN 
HOUSE ON A UNIQUE SITE 


ILKREST, Menomonie, Wisconsin, 

our home, may be truly said to be 

an exposition of what can be done 

to use and beautify a sand bank. 
Over three hundred loads of sand were re- 
moved from a knoll before building opera- 
tions were even started. Craftsman plan 
No. 85 on page 44 of “More Craftsman 
Homes” was used with some modifications, 
and a happier combination of plan and site 
would be difficult to discover. The south 
frontage ; the two porches overlooking Lake 
Menomin ; the hooded entrance’ door, facing 
the rustic bridge across the ravine ; the rear 
door, opening directly into the truck 
garden, and the shaded rear lawn, 
with its numerous places for ham- 
mocks, while being directly accessi- 
ble to the driveway ; the dining room 
with its view over the lake from the 
west windows—these and many 
similar points combine to make the 
spot one for the most pleasant liv- 
ing. 

PREPARING THE SITE. 


The site is one which had long 
been considered almost worthless 
for a residence. The large knoll of 
sand, the general sandy nature of 
the soil, its distance of four blocks 
from the business section of the city 
being increased to seven by the 
large ravine between it and the 
street leading to the center of the 
city, seemed to make a combination 
which put it outside: consideration. 
On this account it was secured for 
a very reasonable sum. A rustic 
foot bridge was built across the ra- 
vine. By throwing it open for pub- 
lic use and giving space for a public 


trail.up the bank and along the east pronr view OF THE HILKREST HOUSE AND PART OF RUSTIC 


side of the lot, assistance was se- BRIDGE. 


cured from some of the residents of Lake- 
view, the residence section of the city in 
which Hilkrest is located. 

The bridge, reached from the house by 
concrete steps shown in the photo, makes 
the walking distance to the business sec- 
tion but the four blocks. The ravine 
is well wooded, and being the property 
of the Improvement Association will 
always remain as it is, part of a natural 
park. The filling in of a section of the 
Lakeview Park being in progress at the 
time, the sandy knoll was disposed of with- 
out cost in the form of three hundred loads 
of filling. By judicious disposal of the top 
soil, only the sand being given for the filling, 
and by saving the top soil from the excava- 
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tion for the cellar, a. good start was made 
toward lawns, garden, etc. 

The lot is an acre in extent, has a front- 
age on the lake of 157 feet, and has 24 Nor- 
way pines, besides many burr oaks and jack 
pines. On the shores of Lake Menomin, 
within five minutes’ walk by the trail around 
on the bank, is the boat house of the Im- 
provement Association, where anything 
from a large motor boat to a canoe can be 


AND MANTEL IN HILKREST LIVING ROOM. 


FIREPLACE 
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CORNER OF GARDEN AND PERGOLA ARCH FOR CINDER 
TRAIL, EAST OF GARDEN, 
secured at very reasonable rates for trips on 
the lake or up the Red Cedar River. At the 
bottom of the slope to the lake, reached by 
several easy trails, there is a running spring 
of the best drinking water to be found in the 
vicinity. ‘The quality of this water is at- 
tested by the fact that since the spring has 
been housed and provided with proper 
crocks and spout 
the people come 
from blocks around, 
from across the 
lake, and from up 
the river to get the 
water. 


LovELy, WILD 
PLANTING. 


The planting plan 
has but begun. 
There were on the 
crest of the lake 
bank, sand cherries 
and red elders in 
goodly quantities. 
To these have been 
added hydrangeas, 
honeysuckles, _spi- 
rea, and purple bar- 
berries placed where 
they tend to help 
the house fit “into” 





A PICTURESQUE CRAFTSMAN HOUSE 


instead of “onto” the surroundings. Some 
apple trees in the rear of the house pro- 
vide for the future generations and elms 
will be set out where they seem to be need- 
ed. Each shrub when set out receives a 
liberal portion of rich, well fertilized soil. 
Along the crest of the hill, on the western 
border of the lawn, a strip about 20 feet 
wide was cleared of all rubbish, and wild 
things were allowed to grow there natural- 
ly. Here in their season bloom pasque 
flowers, violets, 
columbine, wild 
roses, bluebells, 
meadow sweet, 
golden rod, and 
purple asters. 
Three wren houses 
and a martin house 
have been kept 
free from the spar- 
rows through the 
use of a sparrow 
trap, 140 sparrows 
being the record 
for two months to 
date. 

The garden, 45 
by 50 feet, is sur- 
rounded by bitter- 
sweet on the north, 
ampelopsis on the 
east, sweet peas, 
field poppies, and 


mignonette flanked THE DINING ROOM LOOKING THROUGH THE LIVING ROOM IN THE HILKREST HOUSE. 


RUSTIC FOOT BRIDGE OVER THE RAVINE THAT SHORT- 
ENED THE DISTANCE TO THE CENTER OF THE CITY. 
by hydrangeas on the south, and a hedge 
of red dahlias on the west. The pub- 
lic cinder trail runs along east of the 
garden under the little semi-pergola arch 
which was built by the next door neigh- 
bor. The arch will soon be covered with 
bitter sweet and trumpet vine. From the 
garden, five plantings of radishes, three 
of corn, two of lettuce, beans and onions, 
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and one of chard, carrots, beets, cucumbers, 
cabbages and cauliflower have kept the 
family well supplied and provided much for 
the neighbors. The driveway and lawn in 
front of the garden and east of the house 
are incomplete. A field-stone edged, curv- 
ing, clay and cinder driveway, flanked with 
lawn and with plantings of shrubs between 
the stones and lawn is being worked out at 
present. 

From CRAFTSMAN PLANS. 


The house, with the modifications made 
in the original plan, has proven very satis- 
factory. Careful search has failed to reveal 
to date an inch of waste space or an in- 
stance of bad arrangement. The wood- 
work downstairs is of brown oak, except 
the kitchen. The latter and the upstairs 
are in natural birch. The house is finished 
on the outside with narrow siding, mitered 
at the corners instead of cement. The 
gables and roof are covered with dark 
brown shingles, the body of the house 
painted cream and the trim light brown. In 
the downstairs front entry a coat cabinet 
was built in between the stairs and front 
wall under the window. The porches were 
screened and provided with sash windows 
which drop into pockets when not in use. 
A grade door was put in for entrance into 
the cellar way.. A window seat was substi- 
tuted for the sideboard in the dining room 
on account of the view over the lake. The 
buffet ison the opposite side of the room. 
Several changes in the kitchen such as plac- 
ing the sink.on the inside wall and building 
in a refrigérator room and kitchen closet 
between the pantry and outside wall made 
it more Convenient for doing one’s own 
housework. The sewing room upstairs was 
extended=over the stair well four feet, al- 
lowing space for a large built-in work-table, 
and saving heat in the well. From the east 
wall (house has south frontage) of the 
larger rear bedroom three feet were taken 
for an enclosed stairway to the attic, open- 
ing into the hall. This provided space under 
it for a closet for the smaller bedroom: 
The basément is light, and besides the usual 
furnace room, bins, store rooms, etc., has a 
very well-lighted and dust-proof laundry, a 
place for‘photographic work and a shop for 
carpentry. The height of the foundation 
necessitated the enclosing'of the front steps, 
which upon completion was found te add 
to the whofé general effect as well as im- 
prove the steps. 
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The sleeping porch has windows similar 
to the lower porch, being lowered from the 
top ; it is swept with the breeze from across 
the lake, laden with the odor of the pines. 
No matter what the thermometer reads, it 
is always cool under the “hammock trees.” 
The pleasure in the use of the house has 
more than repaid for the unceasing vigilance 
which was necessary to get a “Craftsman” 
effect in its construction. Workmen in this 
section had had little experience with the 
interior woodwork of Craftsman type, and 
even after the woodwork came from the 
factory it was hard to keep them from cut- 
ting into it to make it conform to their no- 
tions. Many of our finest pieces of furni- 
ture were made by my son, who is an in- 
structor in the manual arts. My husband 
is a good amateur photographer and some 
of our best pictures are enlargements from 
negatives made by him. In the photograph 
of the fireplace the picture over the mantel 
is one of them—a flock of sheep grazing 
along by a country roadway with an old- 


fashioned rail fence separating it from the 
woods. 


COMMUNITY FARMING 
PROVES PROFITABLE: BY 
ALBERT MARPLE 


E building shown in the illustration 
accompanying this story is, with the 
exception of the windows, doors, 
floor, roof, and a few minor parts, 

made entirely of cobblestones and concrete. 
And while this structure is unique, the story 
surrounding it is still more unusual. 

This cobblestone structure is the “com- 
munity center” of the most novel farm 
settlement in Southern California. It is the 
place where the people of this settlement or 
town gather after the work of the day is 
over to discuss the business of the com- 
munity or to spend an hour or so in spinning 
yarns, playing games, or something of the 
sort. For this town this hall is the church, 
the dance hall, the social center, and the 
susiness office. 

But here’s the story: 

Several years ago a number of families, 
living in a large city, banded together and 
undertook, under the direction of a capable 
manager, to start a farming community of 
their own. They had formerly been farmers 
in the east, and the “call of the farm” had 
finally secured upper hand. After looking 


PROFIT IN COMMUNITY FARMING. 


extensively for a site for their town they 
decided upon a section in a beautiful, almost 
uninhabited valley, twenty. miles from the 
nearest large city and five miles from a rail- 
road. This ground was literally covered 
with stones, and for this reason the owner 
wanted to sell cheap, so, with an idea up 
their sleeves, these town-builders bought the 
ground. The land was cut up into from one- 
half to three acre pieces, and taken by the 
promoters, each of whom proceeded at once 
to collect the stones from his land and pile 
them on the front end of the piece. Just at 
this point the “idea” presented itself. These 
piles of stones were converted in a very 
short time into so many pretty little cobble- 
stone houses, the entire cost of which to the 
owner was for the concrete which held them 
together, the framework absolutely neces- 
sary and the labor, practically all of which 
he contributed himself. With the homes 
finished the gardens were planted, the town 
hall ‘constructed, all hands taking part, the 
community store and post office built, and 
other business attended to. 

The plan of operating this community is 
interesting, also. The community store is 
in reality, a stock company. Stock at $100 
per share was sold, the cash derived from 
which sale was used to stock the store. The 
goods are sold at a fair price, and at the 
close of the year the profit made by the 
store is divided up among the stockholders. 
The residents, however, who own no stock 


THIS COMMUNITY BUILDING WAS MADE FROM STONES 
REMOVED IN CLEARING THE LAND. 

do not have any returns at the close of the 
year and therefore pay the straight regular 
rate for their food. The disposing of the 
product of this town is also a “community 
affair.” The community wagons and autos 
call at the various ranches once or twice a 
day, as the season demands, and take up the 
produce that is ready, in return for which 
the rancher receives tickets bearing the re- 
quired number of points. At the close of 
the week the farmers meet and each receives 
in cash a return equivalent to the number of 
points he has in his possession. This meth- 
od permits the farmer to put all of his time 
on his farm, instead of spending hours each 
day in “going to market.” 

In this community every rancher knows 
his neighbor and every other fellow’s neigh- 
bor. ‘These community business methods 
naturally have the effect of bringing the peo- 
ple closer together, thereby increasing the 
“community spirit.” “Booze” of all kinds 
has been barred from this town forever, and 
the “booze fighter” is warned to stay away. 
Taken all in all a happier community than 
this would be hard to find—one does not 
exist. So content are these folks that they 
are willing to “live and die” in that beauti- 
ful little valley. When people organize, unite 
their strength and all pull together they 
form a power similar to electricity. As the 
old saying is, “In union there is strength.” 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL 
LEAGUE IN THE GUISE OF 
A MAGICIAN 


(Continued from page 13.) 

Grosvenor Atterbury and John A. Tomp- 
kins, II, have developed for Mrs. W. R. 
Thompson, Watch Hill, Rhode Island. 
The arch is not only introduced in the 
foundation of the house, but in the 
entrance, through the stone walls, afford- 
ing interesting architectural opportunity 
as well as beautiful vistas from road- 
way and garden. One of the most interest- 
ing modern houses developed on a large 
scale is the residence of Herbert Coppell, 
designed by Bertram Goodhue in Pasadena, 
California. The use of the arch is again 
shown in this delightful residence. 

THE CRAFTSMAN has had the good for- 
tune to secure the privilege of presenting a 
variety of examples of the domestic archi- 
tecture shown at the Architectural League, 
but so varied and rich is the material that it 
is not possible to include it in this general 
article on the League. 

A fine phase of the exhibition this year 
is the work of the landscape gardeners of 
America. The development of the Amer- 
ican estate in connection with the beauty of 
the American home has progressed so rapid- 
ly in the last few years that it has become 
an important art and known as architectural 
gardening.. And the man who develops the 
garden into an appropriate surrounding to 
the house is being accorded the title of land- 
scape architect rather than the landscape 
gardener. There is really so much of archi- 
tectural construction on one of the large 
estates that this type of “gardener” must be 
a consummate artist as well as an accom- 
plished architect, for the garden walls, the 
pergolas, the pools, the paths, the sun-dials, 
all so link up with the house, so a part of 
the final harmony, that this phase of the 
work can no longer be considered secondary 
to the actual designing of the home itself. 

Among the interesting work of the garden 
architects of this exhibition was that of 
Ferruccio Vitale at Great Barrington ; Wil- 
liam Pitkin, Jr., in the home of George 
Montgomery, Buffalo; Miss Caroline Geiger 
in the water garden of “The Monastery,” 
Huntington, L. I.; Marian Coffin in her 
work in the garden of Mrs. Edgar, Green- 
wich, Connecticut, and again Vitale’s work 
in the garden at Cherry Croft, Morris- 
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town. These of course are only a few of 
the many who are specializing on the creat- 
ing of gardens for the widely diversified 
estates of this country. 

One of the newer developments at the 
Architectural League was the painting of 
mural decorations for homes. We have 
said so often in the magazine that it has be- 
come trite, that it seemed to us the great 
value of painting in the future was to 
decorate. interiors ; not only public buildings, 
but homes, which was the original purpose 
of painting. That we are not alone in this 
point of view we realize in studying the 
decorations for private dwellings at the 
exhibition, for instance, the mantel for the 
house of C. W. Armour, Kansas City ; the 
panels, in tempera, presenting the industrial 
arts of the Fifteenth Century and designed 
for the office of Henry D. Sharpe; the wall 
painting for the house of Oliver G. Jen- 
nings, Esq., by Hugo Ballin, and so on, to 
an extent that seems most significant to 
those who feel that painting should have a 
longer life and a more enduring position 
than may be granted it in a gilt frame on a 
museum wall or on an easel in a private 
dwelling. 

Of the large buildings probably the most 
interesting design shown was the sketch for 
Grace Church, Chicago, Bertram Goodhue, 
architect. It is difficult to say just why this 
building seems suited to an ideal of ecclesi- 
astic architecture in Chicago, because until 
Mr. Goodhue made the sketch we probably 
would not have thought there was such an 
ideal, but this splendid towering building 
of vast proportion cutting up into the sky, 
somehow seems to idealize force, and to 
make it for the moment very beautiful. 
And for the moment also it takes us quite 
away from the sordid side of the great city’s 
civilization! If Mr. Goodhue knows Chi- 
cago well, he has gone to the city as a poet; 
if he has drawn this sketch without an in- 
timate knowledge of this enormous shadow 
of the Middle West, it is almost as though 
he intended a bit of architectural preach- 
ment. But Mr. Goodhue has also a sense 
of humor, so this may not be possible. In 
any case the sketch fills us with wonder and 
delight and gratitude. Mr. Goodhue is one 
of the artists who help us to understand 
Mr Harris, and to believe that the studio 
can help the people, at least until such a 
time as the people can pour back inspiration 
into the studio. 
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OREGON BUNGALOW FROM 
CRAFTSMAN IDEAS: INTER- 
ESTING PLAN FOR ASIDE HILL 


To the Publisher, THe CRAFTSMAN, 


EAR SIR: 
As our home owed its inspira- 


tion almost entirely to THE CraFTs- 

MAN, we have thought you might 
be interested in the views, floor plan and 
description of our six-room bungalow in 
Ashland, Oregon. 

This house is a bungalow within and a 
story and a half cottage without; that is, 
our living rooms are all on one 
floor, but we have, in addition, a 
large and well lighted attic and 
basement. 

Our building site is unique, be- 
ing on the shoulder of a rather 
steeply sloping hillside. This 
location presented practical diffi- 
culties, but has proved to have 
also practical advantages, the 
basement being well lighted and 
airy ; and the first floor, the living 
part of the house, being raised 
above the ground on the sloping 
side to the height of an ordinary 
second story. ' 

Exterior No. 1 shows the deep 
concrete basement on the “down” 
side, with door and windows; 


CRAFTSMAN IDEAS 


HOME OF F. E. WATSON, ASHLAND, OREGON, ADAPTED 
FROM CRAFTSMAN PLANS. 

also,. the pergola and the balcony above 
which opens from the dining room and 
affords opportunity for al fresco eating. 
Exterior No. 2 shows the house from the 
“upper” side and gives an idea of the lay 
of the land. Exterior No. 3 shows the 
stone entrance-porch more in detail and 
gives a glimpse of the superb surrounding 
scenery. The exterior is of rough-siding, 
stained gray, with shingle gables stained 
brown and shingle roof stained tile-red. 
The front porch, basement walls and retain- 
ing wall are all of gray concrete; and both 


A CORNER OF MR. WATSON’S HOUSE SHOWING SIMPLE PORCH. 
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porch and wall have red brick copings. The 
chimneys, of gray stone, are also capped 
with red brick. The windows throughout, 
with the exception of those in the dining 
room, are small-paned casements, opening 
inward. 

The interior finish is of fir, with wood 
bands in living room and den. Woodwork 
in these rooms is stained “weathered oak” ; 
in other rooms, painted enamel white. The 
floors in living room, den and corridor are 
of maple, and we were very fortunate in the 
use of vinegar and iron rust stain, giving 
the wood the beautiful silver gray tones 
without destroying the grain. 

The attic is floored, but not otherwise fin- 
ished. It would make three, good-sized 
sleeping rooms of fair height. The base- 
ment is full size, divided into fuel and fur- 
nace rooms, laundry, etc. 

This house is thoroughly well built, 
“double construction,” throughout; and is 
equipped with best plumbing, furnace, hot 
water heater, gas range, Craftsman front- 
door hardware and electric light fixtures ; 
and is wired both for lighting and heating. 
The dining room is equipped with a wall 
bed and has drop windows around two sides, 
which, with the glass door opening on the 
balcony, make it am ideal emergency bed- 
room. The den comriects with the kitchen, 
and it can be used as a breakfast room at 
any time when the wall béd in dining room 
is in use. 


We feel that we have solved our problem 
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THIS HOUSE IS OF ROUGH SIDING STAINED GRAY WITH 
SHINGLED GABLE STAINED BROWN, 
satisfactorily, having secured in 32 by 42 
feet a completely equipped dwelling with 
three sleeping apartments, pretty living 
rooms of adequate size, a convenient and 
well-fitted kitchen, and a commodious bath- 
room with best standard porcelain fittings. 

This bungalow was planned for and is 
adapted to the use of a small family; but the 
full attic and basement give opportunity for 
considerable expansion. It may be of inter- 
est to add that this house was built com- 
pletely (exclusive of architect’s fees), 
equipped as described, for $3,100. 

Yours, 
F. E. Watson. 


HIS letter has given THE CRAFTSMAN 

a great deal of pleasure and consider- 
able satisfaction, for Mr. Watson has done 
exactly what we are always hoping may be 
done with our house plans. He has taken 
from the many plans published the sugges- 
tion that pleased him most, that seemed to 
him representative of all he desired and 
then adapted it to his individual need. Like 
a carpenter with a box of tools before him, 
he selected the one needed for his particular 
work and with it created a most charming 
home. With no thought of mechanical 
copying he has made a home individual to 
himself, the ideal thing to do. It is virtual- 
ly his idea, for he used THE CRAFTMAN 
suggestion simply as a mechanical aid. 











A REAL DOLL HOUSE 


R. A. W. PATTON, the managing 
editor of The Evening Wisconsin, for 
some years past has been interested, 

as a “hobby,” in the making of some very 
attractive doll houses, many of which he 
has given away to little friends. This 
particular miniature bungalow was built 
by him for his “three-year-old,” whose 
fondness for dolls and toys has turned the 
basement in Mr. Patton’s home into a work- 
shop. 

The doll house is 18 by 36 inches and 24 
inches from the ground to the peak of the 
roof. It was built at a total cost of- $1.60, 


EXTERIOR VIEW OF THE DOLL HOUSE MADE BY MR. 
PATTON, 


not including the labor, of course. Four 
inch basewood, % of an inch thick, was used 
for the floors, walls, ceiling and roof, with a 
foundation of 1 by 4 white pine and pine 
parting strips in the uprights and other 
framework. 

There is a bathroom and bedroom 
on the second floor, and the first floor ™& 
is one large room with ample space 
for the tiny doll dining room and kitchen 
sets and library furniture. Beneath the 
front windows is a long seat and another 
between the staircase and the fireplace. A 
closet beneath the stairway gives room to 
hang the dollies’ clothes. 

The doors are hung on small brass hinges, 
and on the rear wall, near the door, is a 
small opening with a receptacle for the 
“milk bottles.” The illustrations shown 
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INTERIOR VIEW SHOWING WALL CONSTRUCTION AND 
PORCH DETAIL, 
here are from photographs taken before the 
house was painted and papered. 
Since things visible always fall far short 
of the vision that prompted them, it is 
good to make in miniature the house 
planned on paper. A drawing leaves so 
much to the imagination that mistakes 
are not always noticed. They would be 
obvious, however, the moment they were 
made in the form of a model. Real doll 
houses would be of great help to the maker 
as weli as give pleasure to the child. 
Model making as a profession is proving 
profitable, for so many people are unable to 
imagine how their prospective homes would 
look by studying the architects’ drawings. 
After such little models have served their 
purpose they make charming and instruc- 
tive playthings for the children. 









INTERIOR VIEW SHOWING FIREPLACE AND STAIRWAY 
OF THE DOLL HOUSE. 
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OLD SHUTTERS FOR NEW 
HOUSES 


HEN grizzly bears and tawny pan- 
thers in the early American days 
grew overcurious about those 
strange beings, the Colonists, 

and hungered for a taste of the fragrant 
good things brewing in their kitchens, they 
scratched and tore with heavy, sharp claws 
at windows and doors much as they would 
dig for honey in a hollow tree. Indians 
often enjoyed the pleasant game of letting 
an arrow fly through the window just to an- 
nounce their general disapproval of the new 
shape of wigwam and its intruding maker. 
So solid shutters firmly bound with iron and 
fastened with great oak stanchions were 
contrived and put in place almost before 
the roof was on. That these shutters would 
ever come to be an ornamental device of 
twentieth century home building never en- 
tered their minds. They were a life-saving 
necessity and strength was their chief requi- 
site. However, there was something dec- 
orative about those first rude blinds, some- 
thing that has attracted the attention of 


SHUTTER 
RECENTLY 
DESIGNED 
BY MR. 
BAUM FOR 
USE IN 
MODERN 
HOUSES: 
ITIS 
SHOWN 
AT THE 
RIGHT. 








SHUTTERS 
FROM THE 
VAN 
CORTLANDT 
MANSION 
IN NEW 
YORK: A 
GOOD 
EXAMPLE 
OF THE 
OLD TYPE. 
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modern architects to them as a feature of 
value in present-day house making. 

It has been our custom to close cottages 
out in the country that are not used in the 
winter and city houses that are deserted 
during the summer, by the rudest kind of 
shutters. The wooden coverings that an- 
nounce to thieves that the rich owners have 
cast the dust and the heat of the city be- 
hind them and gone to the Continent, leav- 
ing their house rather poorly guarded, are 
inexcusably ugly. They give the city a 
gloomy, deserted feeling, as though it was 
a place abandoned for some terrible reason. 
It is depressing for those who must remain 
in the city all summer to see the familiar, 
beautiful avenues made unsightly by those 
hideous wooden coverings. They make a 
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city look as though it were preparing for a 
siege or was going backward to the old 
blockade days. 

There is really no reason at all why shut- 
ters should not be ornamental as well as in- 
vulnerabe to the clever thief and destroying 
dust. Strength can be obtained by shapely 
paneling, as well as by tongued and grooved 
commonplaceness. The books tell us that 
Christians early discovered that a crescent 
embroidered on ctirtdins or cut out on 
screens, was a great protection from their 
Moslem enemies, for they would never dare 
to fire upon this symbol of their religion. 
Varied indeed have been the devices cut out 
in American shutters since the first practical 
augur holes of the Colonists to the present- 
day conventionalized flower, bird and tree 
designs. 

Dwight J. Baum, a New York architect, 
who makes quite a feature of unusual blinds 
and shutters upon his houses designs each 
set with paneling or cutéouts to follow out 
the purpose of the house. He has made 
many drawings and photographs of blinds 
and shutters, some of noted historical old 
American houses and others of recent date. 
The blinds show considerable variation in 
the placing of slats, some have but a single 
panel, others are divided into two or three 
of equally spaced dimensions. The influ- 
ence of the early work on the designs of 
today can be noticed by a glance at the pen 
and ink sketches and the photographs. 

The first is a solid shutter with a popular 


SHUTTERS FROM THE SKILLMAN HOUSE)ON THE OLD 
ALBANY POST ROAD, WITH COPIES or gear ORIGINAL 


HAND-WROUGHT HINGES. 


i 
crescent cut-out, a good examplej@f which 
can be seen on the old Van Cortlafiait man- 
sion and on the Dyckman house in New 
York City. The second and the sixth pho- 
tographs show their modern adaptation, de- 
signed by Mr. Baum. One has three solid 
panels with a bird cut-out and the other a 


MODERN ADAPTATION OF OLD SHUTTERS WITH DIA- 
MOND PLACED IN CENTER OF PANEL. 
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SHUTTERS DESIGNED BY ARTHUR W. REMICK AFTER A 
TYPE FAMILIAR TO OLD COLONIAL FARMHOUSES. 
panel of fixed slats with small cut-out in the 
solid wood panel above—an extremely dec- 
orative result. The third is a photograph 
from the Skillman house’on the Old Albany 
Post Road, New York City. The hinges 
are copies made by a local blacksmith of a 
pair found on another window of the same 
building. The fourth is a photograph of a 
newly made pair after the same idea, the 
diamond cut-out being placed in the center 
instead of in the upper half. They are also 
without the fine old iron strap hinges. 

Those on the next page, Number five, are 
facsimiles of old Colonial farmhouse shut- 
ters designed by Arthur W. Remick. The 
upper ones have been modernized by intro- 
ducing a panel of adjustable slats. Number 
six is a drawing from shutters on the Cor- 
bit house at Odessa, Delaware, built in 1772. 
These are unique in that the panels are of 
different widths and the centers raised. An 
unusual style illustrated in figure eight con- 
sists of six solid, equal sized panels. This 
drawing was made from the old Bilderbeck 
house at Salem, Mass. 

Number nine was drawn from one on the 
Cook-Oliver house, also at Salem. This 
blind is on the front of the house and the 
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exceptionally wide 
slats, only eleven to 
a panel, Mr. Baum 
believes to be due 
to the influence of 
McIntyre. The 
placing of the slats 
in grooves cut in 
the styles was 
done away with in 
favor of the slats 
fixed in raised 
board frames. 
Next to this draw- 
ing, Number ten, 
is a good example 
of the fixed slat 
lines of seventeen 
thirty-seven. The 
drawing was made 
from a house at 
Westover, Va. 
There are sixteen 
slats in each of the 
two lower § divi- 
sions and nine in 
the upper. This 








shows a rarely mopern use oF SLATS AND 
seen curved top. CUT-OUT SOLID PANEL. 





At Newbury- 
port, Mass., on 
the Bartlett 
house, built in 
1812, was 
found the sin- 
gle panel of 
twen t y - three 
slats illustrated 
in Number 
eleven—a most 
simple and ef- 
fective design. 

On the house 
of Egerton L. 
Winthrop, Jr., 
at Syosset, 
L. I., designed 
by Delano and 
Aldrich, is a 
three - quarter 
single panel of 
wood with nar- 
row panels of 
blinds above 


FROM THE CORBIT 
HOUSE; ODESSA, 
DELAWARE, BUILT 
1772: No. 6. 











HOUSE IN 
SALEM, 
MASS. : 
no. 8. 





D. J.B. 


which let in the light and air desired. They 
are very decorative, suggestive of Japan- 
ese method of paneling. FF. Burrel Hoff- 
man designed for Jonathan Godfrey a house 
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FROM OLD HOUSE IN SALEM, 
MASS., BUILT IN 1799: No. 9. 
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at Fairfield, Conn., shutters which have just 
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FROM A HOUSE IN WESTOVER, VA., 
BUILT IN 1787: no. 10. 


reversed this design. There is a long three- 
quarter panel of blinds and above a small, 
solid, pierced panel of conventional flower- 
pot and blossoms. 

The early holdfasts, blindfasts, pulls, 
shutter bars and shutter lifts, as well as 
hinges, show the greatest ingenuity and 
variety. Some of these we are here illus- 
trating. Also a few of the commoner cut- 
outs. The designs illustrated are either 
taken from genuinely old hardware or else 
are copies or close adaptations of them. In 
this same issue is an article, “Dwelling 
Houses Full of Pleasantness,” in which are 
described a number of houses where the 
blinds have been made an especial feature 
and a special opportunity for introducing 
color. In nearly every case those on the 
first floor were a different color from those 
above. In one case the blinds were a rich, 
dark blue to harmonize with the copper rich- 
ness of clinker brick building. In Cali- 
fornia we see these blinds often the same 
color as the roof. When painted verde 
green they thake an excellent ener t 
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1812: no. 11. 












BARTLETT HOUSE BLINDS, BUILT IN 
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note between the roof and the garden. If 
our country and city houses were protected 
by blinds as beautifully designed as these 
of which we have been speaking instead of 
the old desolate ones, they would appear 
charmingly well cared for and be just as 
strongly protected. 

Shutters and blinds give the architects 
a most reasonable excuse for introducing 
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FAMILIAR TYPES OF OLD- 
TIME CUT OUTS. 


color as well as a legitimate opportunity for 
decoration. There is little excuse, fortu- 
nately, for garlands, volutes, cupids, plaster 
ribbons and machine-made ornaments gen- 
erally, on our houses and very few people 
want them nowadays, for simplicity is the 
demand of the hour. Ornament applied just 
for the sake of ornament always fails of its 
purpose. It should be 
obtained by some 
structural necessity, by 
some obvious need 
such as a bit of carv- 
ing on a gable or cor- 
nice of acolumn, a 
finely wrought door 
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MODERN HAND HAMMERED HINGES FASHIONED FROM 
OLD MODELS. 

knocker and hinges, the sheltering hood 
over an entrance. For houses closed and 
unoccupied during part of the year shutters 
are a necessity. In some sections of the 
country they are needed to keep out the 
glare and heat of the sun, so architects have 
in them a perfectly normal outlet to their 
fancy for color and for 
a design that will add 
interest to their houses. 
There is something 
about blinds and shut- 
ters that brings to a 
house a grace simi- 
lar to lattice work or trellises. There is 
a sense of lightness and airiness about 
them for all their substantial solidity, 
especially when a bird or a conventional 
flower or tree motif is used by flat 
stencilled color or by a cut out. When 
painted green they seem to draw the house 
into closer sympathy with the garden much 
as do green vines; when given color they 
brighten the whole appearance of the home 
as do the flowers of a garden. They give it 
besides a pleasant modern decorative note. 
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HOLDFASTS DRAWN FROM HISTORIC AMERICAN HOUSES. 





HOW TO MAKE YOUR CONCRETE WALL 


RAIL FENCE IS SUPPLANTED 
BY CONCRETE WALL: BY AL- 
BERT MARPLE 


T last the old rail fence for the 
A suburban or country home place has 
given place to the modern concrete 

fence, or enclosure wall, as it may 

be termed. There is at least one resident in 
Southern California who believes that al- 
though the rail fence was good enough a 
number of years ago, it has seen its day, so 


far as the strictly modern country home 
place is concerned, and that the concrete 
fence is the up-to-date means of enclosing 
the private grounds. 

The enclosure wall shown in the accom- 
panying illustrations has been erected on a 
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POSTS AND WIRES IN POSITION TO RECEIVE WALL 
SECTION. 


country place near Sierra Madre, California. 
It is more than 4,000 feet in length and is 
built in practically a square. From the sur- 
face of the ground it rises to a height of 
about eight feet. It has a base twelve 
inches in thickness, there being a gradual 
taper toward the top, at which point it is 
eight inches thick. The foundation upon 
which this wall stands is twelve inches thick 
and two feet in width. 

The method of constructing this fence 
was unique. Prior to the construction of 
any of the wall sections, the posts, each 
eighteen inches in thickness at the base and 
eight inches at the top, were placed. Dur- 
ing the process of placing these posts the 


SECTION OF FORM READY TO RECEIVE CONCRETE. 
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HOW TO MAKE YOUR 


reenforcing rods were placed in position. 
The erecting of these posts and the reén- 
forcing work was effected just as soon as 
the foundation was sufficiently set to permit 
the work-being done. These were erected 
entirely along one side, 1,000 feet, before 
the next step of the work was taken up. 
These posts were built exactly sixteen 
feet apart and the forms for the wall sec- 
tions were made to fit between them. The 
very act of having these posts all the same 


distance apart eliminated the necessity of 
remaking the forms for each section of wall. 
When one section of wall was perfectly set 
the forms were removed and placed in the 


next .waiting section. There were several 
ideas used in the construction of this fence 
which served to cut down the expense, one 


CONCRETE WALL 


SEVERAL SECTIONS OF FORM IN PLACE. 
of the principal of these being the placing of 
the platform, upon which the concrete was 
mixed, about two feet lower than the tops 
of the forms. By this method, after the 
concrete was mixed it was simply a question 
of shoveling it into the forms. 

A seven-to-one mixture was used in the 
construction of this wall, while in the base 
an eight-to-one mixture was employed. By 
a seven-to-one mixture is meant, one part 
of cement, three parts of sand and four 
parts of broken stone or screened gravel. 
In each section of this base five sacks of 
cement were used, while in the wall proper 
twelve sacks of cement were allowed for 
each section. For the wall three sacks were 
used at a time and dumped. This wall is 


ONE OF THE GATEWAYS IN THE WALL SHOWING SECTION ALMOST FINISHED. 
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reénforced by half-inch twisted steel rods, 
these being so arranged as to form a two- 
foot mesh. Something like 150 feet of this 
rod was used in each section of the wall. 
The intention is to give the wall a pretty 
stucco finish. One photo shows how a live 
oak tree was saved, ‘ 

This wall is both ornamental and substan- 
tial and will doubtless prove popular 
throughout the country. While a little more 
expensive than other walls to erect, when 
once in place it is there to stay and the 
initial cost is the final expense. 

The posts and the breaking by steps of 
the upper line give just the simple variety 
necessary to prevent monotony. The spread 


FENCE FINISHED READY FOR FINAL COAT OF STUCCO. 
of the posts makes it look as though it were 
built to last forever, as though it were a de- 
pendable safeguard for something precious. 
Creepers can gain easy foothold on its 
rough surface for their climb up to the top 
of the wall; vines must be given a tem- 
porary aid of strings or wire supports; but 
when that concrete wall is covered by roses 
and other flowering vines, save for an occa- 
sional opening in the green mantel that per- 
mits the flat surface of the wall to appear, it 
will be a sight worth traveling many miles 
to see. The older it gets the more. beau- 
tiful it will become and no one can imagine 
it ever being in need of repair. 
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SHOWING HOW A TREE WHICH WAS IN THE LINE OF THE FENCE WAS SAVED. 
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THE SOUTH AND AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE 


THE HOME OF THE FUTURE: 
THE SOUTH AND AMERICAN 
ARCHITECTURE 


(Continued from page 52.) 
designed by Wyatt & Nolting and Charles 
Barton Keen always possess that charm for 
which these architects are noted. 

The work of Albro & Lindeberg, in what- 
ever locality we find it, always conveys that 
poetic inspiration which they express with 
such a facile touch in terms of building ma- 
terial. Their treatment of the masses, and 
the simplicity of their detailing, points the 
true direction toward which those who fol- 
low must strive, if home building in this 
country is to reach higher levels. 

It is to be hoped that the section of the 
South long dominated by Spanish influence 
will develop some expression of that type 
along the simple lines used by Mr. Irving J. 
Gill in the West. Many of the so-called 
Spanish houses of the South have copied 
the crude detail of the Mexican church, 
which is not at all adaptable to the problem, 
whereas a quieter treatment of the style 
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HARRY T. SAUNDERS’ HOUSE AT GERMANTOWN, PA., 
AS SEEN THROUGH THE GROVE AT THE REAR, 


would be most appropriate in our Southern 
States. 

In summing up, it is evident that the 
South will not be one whit behind the other 
sections of the country in its contribution 
toward the art of home building. They have 
not the great number of examples of the 
fearful and awful eighties which we possess 
in the North, from the influence of which 
we have only recently disentangled our- 
selves, and will therefore not have its de- 
pressing effect to overcome. Michaelangelo 
has said that “Architecture is frozen mu- 
sic,” but we may render unceasing praise 
that the architecture of eighteen-twenty to 
eighteen-ninety never had an opportunity to 
thaw out. The South is prospering, but they 
have not gathered together the multiplicity 
of riches which change so materially the 
ideals of a people. Their requirements and 
environment are such as to offer the widest 
possible scope to the architect who is inter- 
ested in the designing of homes. 

The South has risen rapidly in commer- 





THE SOUTH AND AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE 


"FIRST FLOOR PLAN OF THE HARRY T. SAUNDERS’ HOUSE, GERMANTOWN, PA., SHOWN ON PAGE 43. 


cial prosperity and naturally her cities have 
been much influenced by the demand for 
great shipping and manufacturing necessi- 
ties. Green lanes have given place to ware- 
houses, quiet streets arched by old trees, 
have disappeared to make way for the great, 
steadily flowing stream of traffic. Sky- 
scrapers cast heavy shadows upon once 
sunny city commons, yet in spite of the 
many changes made necessary by social and 
business advancement, the best of the 
Georgian, the finest of the Colonial, con- 
tinues to influence the domestic architecture 


Designed 
by Duhring, 
Okie & 
Ziegler. 


of today. The traditions that form the 
fairest portion of a locality’s riches are be- 
ing kept, the family characteristics, as it 
were, are preserved, yet a beautiful growth 
and a normal development is apparent all 
through the South. The new is not crowd- 
ing out the part that is best worth preserv- 
ing. Change, of course, is taking place. A 
tree adds a new ring each year, puts on new 
leaves, extends new branches in the place of 
those torn away by storms or time; but with 
all its activity it preserves its own individu- 
ality. Such is the architecture of the South. 
SECOND FLOOR PLAN OF THIS SAME 


HOUSE SHOWING CONVENIENT PLAN FOR 
ROOMS. 
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WAYSIDE FLOWERS 


(Continued from page 33.) 
their delicacy unable to endure the fervid 


sun’s rays. This so-called flower, like 
several already noted, is in reality a colony 
of miniature flowers like the white ray flor- 
ets of the daisy. Its color of heaven’s own 
blue and its sensitive nature appear well 
adapted to typify the old German legend of 
its origin: “A blue-eyed maiden, weary of 
watching for the promised return of her be- 
trothed, at last sank exhausted by the way- 
side, and when the lover returned, naught 
remained at this spot but an unknown 
flower which had just sprung into being, 
and which the peasants christened wege- 
qwarte or waiter by the way.” 

After a roadside ramble under the fervor 
of the sun, happy is one who espies a shel- 
tered lily pond. Tremulously the ivory- 
petaled, golden-hearted blossoms rest upon 
the breast of the water; their purity ac- 
centuated by the broad green leaves, their 
rare beauty well exemplifying the old Ger- 
man fable that they are nymphs who loving 
to bathe in the water quickly assume this 
disguise when the eyes of mortals gaze upon 
them. 

The origin of the water lily is prettily told 
in an Indian legend which states that in the 
early days of America the Saranac Indians 
dwelt upon the rocky banks of the Lake of 
the Clustered Stars, now prosaically known 
as Tupper’s Lake. The chief of the tribe, 
Wayotah, Blazing Sun, loved Oseetah, the 
Bird, a most attractive maid. Although his 
love was reciprocated by Oseetah, in defer- 
ence to her parents’ wishes that she wed 
another brave, she endeavored to check the 
ardent wooing of Wayotah. One day, when 
he followed her in a canoe across the lake 
and sought to embrace her, with one fleeting 
backward gaze revealing her affection, she 
lithely scaled a rocky promontory and flung 
herself into the water. Wayotah sprang 
into the lake but could find no trace of his 

‘beloved, and after a weary vigil he returned 
to the village. The following day a hunter 
came to the settlement and cried “Flowers 
are growing in the water.” Jumping into 
their canoes, a number of Indians pushed 
out into the lake, and there by the jutting 
rocky headland was the crystal shell hidden 
under white and gold blossoms. Quickly 
they summoned the seer of the tribe, asking 
him to interpret the miracle. A moment’s 
revery and then the answer came: “This 
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bed of flowers is Oseetah changed in death 
to these forms of life. Her heart was as 
pure as these ivory petals; her love glowed 
like the burnished gold they encircle. Watch, 
and you will note that the flower unfolds in 
the warmth of the sun, and when it sets it 
will close its petals and sleep upon the 
bosom of the water.” 

Resting by this lily pond, it is pleasant 
to muse upon the love ways of German 
nymphs and Indian maidens. Every one is 
familiar with the poem in which the poet 
questions the water lily as to its origin. 
When the poet asks if it fell from some 
heavenly place, the lily replies: “White 
souls fall not, oh my poet; they rise from 
the lowliest place.” 
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THE HOUSE OF ‘WOOD 

(Continued from page 40.) 
mingo wood is preferred to the Honduras. 
The Cuban can be identified by the white 
chalk-like specks in its pores and because it 
is cold to the touch. 

Broadly speaking, the soft woods are used 
for inside work and the hard for the out- 
side, for it is more substantial. The soft 
wood essentially belongs inside, for it is 
friendlier in atmosphere, more sympathetic 
of color and lends itself easier to fine carv- 
ing. There is an indescribable “something” 
about a room finished in unpainted wood, a 
refinement of tone and soft color achieved 
by no other material. Many of our native 
woods are so beautiful in grain, texture and 
color that no luster, paint, varnish or stain 
can improve them. Sometimes, however, a 
certain color scheme is wanted that nothing 
but paint can bring about. The various 
woods require different treatment. When 
pure white or ivory is desired, the wood, no 
matter what the kind, must be carefully pre- 
pared by priming, puttying, shellac and 
much sandpapering. For the best results 
well-worn brushes are far better than new 
ones and the very purest of paint is a neces- 
sity. A good white lead is used for the 
foundation generally and zinc white for the 
finish because of its ability to maintain its 
pure whiteness. So important is the matter 
of good paint that some painters insist upon 
mixing their own. There are, however, 
many reliable ready-mixed paints on the 
market that are absolutely dependable. 
White enamel is often used in a house from 
kitchen to attic because of its decorative 
beauty as well as cleanliness. Brocades and 
cretonnes, mahogany or oak furniture find 
their most effective complement in old-ivory 
finished woodwork. Kitchens are never 
more charming than when finished in white 
paint or enamel, for then every particle of 
dirt is quickly discovered and easily van- 

quished. 

Wood treatment varies for the outside of 
the house. Coal tar is often used as a pre- 
ventive. A good paint undoubtedly insures 
the life of wood, but care should be taken to 
apply it after the wood is thoroughly dry. 
Stains are also good for exterior walls, roof 
and shutters, and through them pleasing 
color can be advantageously added to a 
house. There are fine mortar colors also 
which can be applied after concrete and 
stucco walls are up or before, as wished. If 
the color of the finished stucco wall is not 
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satisfactory it can easily be retinted with 
these new fast, mortar tints. Colored stain 
is sometimes applied to mortar joints to 
break up the monotonous masses of brick, 
stone or tile wall. Garden walls, walks, 
pavements, ceilings and walls of houses are 
often vastly improved in beauty by staining 
with some of the sun and water proof stains, 
but the subject of paint and stains for inte- 
rior and exterior use in home building is too 
complicated, boundless and important to be 
justly handled in this article. So much de- 
pends upon quality of paint or stain, kind of 
wood, style of treatment, color harmony, 
wise balance in its use, that it would be im- 
possible to cover it helpfully even in one 
separate article. There is so much to be said 
about the practical wood preserving quality 
of paint, stain and varnishes and more yet 
about their decorative work. We need more 
color in our architecture, but it must be in- 
troduced with judgment and good taste. 
Whether wood is given a coat of paint, 
oil or left in its natural state, there is some- 
thing extremely sympathetic and satisfying 
about it. Metals and plaster, though most 
excellent and invaluable materials, are cold 
and lifeless compared with it. Wood once 
stood out against storms and grew in stature 
as the years passed over it, but metals never 
seem to have had conscious life. 


SPRINGTIME AND TULIP 
BORDERS 


(Continued from page 83.) 


edge of the border by the path to vary the 
line and plant between them larger groups 
of two or three dozen each, of “Muscari, 
heavenly blue” (grape hyacinth), Scilla Si- 
birica, Chionodoxa Luciliae (Glory of the 
Snow), snowdrops and their larger cousins, 
Leucojums vernum (Spring Snowflake), 
and by all means crocuses blue, yellow and 
white, and clumps of lily-of-the-valley. 

Apples and apricots trained against the 
wall, and standard rose trees along the path, 
will add much to the quaint atmosphere of 
the “garden plot.” 

An adaptation of this kind of garden 
could be used as an entrance court to a 
house whose main gardens are back of the 
living rooms facing south. The walls and 
prim lines would give the dignified effect 
that is best around one’s front door. White 
petunias or coral geraniums could fill the 
beds after the bulbs have bloomed and 
would give color until hard frost. 
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EARLY AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN 


EARLY AMERICAN CRAFTS- 


MEN: BY WALTER A. DYER 


(From “Early American Craftsmen,” Published 
by The Century Company.) 


s MONG the most precious of our 
American heritages of Colonial 
and post-Revolutionary times are 


the homes of our forefathers 
that have been preserved to us. They 


are precious not only because of their 


historical associations, but because in 
them still lives a-spirit of honest and in- 
spired craftsmanship as true if not as 
lofty as that whch entered into the building 
of the Cologne Cathedral or the Taj Mahal. 
We are constantly harking back to them in 
our attempts to develop an American style 
of domestic architecture, because there is 
something about them that has stood the 
test of time—something good and true and 
beautiful. 

“What manner of men designed and 
builded these fine old mansions and farm- 


SOFA DESIGNED BY DUNCAN PHYFE, WITH CHARACTERISTIC CORNUCOPIA LEGS AND 


LYRE ARMS, HALSEY COLLECTION. 
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TYPES OF EARLY NINETEENTH CENTURY AMERICAN 
LOOKING GLASSES, BOLLES COLLECTION. 

steads? Of Bulfinch we know, of La Trobe 
and Jefferson and a few others who were 
professional or amateur architects. But 
they were not the men who conceived the 
harmonious proportions and exquisite de- 
tails of the homes of our forefathers. The 
domestic architects of that day were for the 
most part architects merely as part of the 
day’s work ; they were the builders and mas- 
ter carpenters, honest craftsmen all, and of 
them we know all too little. 

“The master carpenters of a hundred-odd 
years ago combined the present professions 
of architect, contractor, builder, decorator, 
and artisan. They were workmen who lived 
with their tools and not in sumptuous city 
offices. Yet they honored their craft and 
exalted it. In Boston the guild which met 
in Carpenter’s Hall was composed of men of 
intellect who were masters of their calling. 
Alas, their tribe has well nigh perished. 

“The achievements of these men, especial- 
ly as shown in the 
private houses of 
New England and 
the South, consti- 
tute our chief 
claim to a national 
and _ indigenous 
school of archi- 
Tereere. i... 

“In no_ single 
spot are more of 
these treasures of 
architectural 
craftsmanship to 
be found than 











at Salem, Massachusetts. Salem was a 
prosperous seaport. Her- citizens from 
the early days of the eighteenth century 
amassed comfortable fortunes in the fish- 
eries and the overseas trade, and they spent 
their money at home, building houses com- 
parable in elegance and good taste with the 
best manor houses of Virginia. The door- 
ways and interior woodwork particularly— 
the mantels, paneling and stairways—ex- 
hibit a remarkable feeling for classic de- 
tail and a restraint and care in workman- 
ship seldom found elsewhere. 

“This interior woodwork was almost in- 
variably made of white pine, whch grew in 
abundance along the New England coast and 
which offered an excellent material for carv- 
ing. It was nearly always well seasoned be- 
fore its use and was kept protected by white 
paint; as a result it has resisted the effects 
of time to a remarkable extent. But the 
most noteworthy thing about it is the work- 
manship—the skill, ingenuity, and technical 
knowledge displayed in its application to 
specific needs. . . . 

“The names of most of these artists in 
wood have been forgotten, but- one stands 
out preéminent as master of them all—Sam- 
uel McIntire. It was he who impressed his 
personality most definitely on the architec- 
ture of Salem from 1782 to 1811. He de- 
signed nearly all of the best houses of that 
period. To him more than to any other is 
due the credit for our heritage of classic 
workmanship still to be seen in Salem. 

“Samuel McIntire was born, lived, and 
died in Salem. He never went abroad, and, 
so far as we know, he learned all he knew 
from his books and from the shipbuilders 
and carpenters of his native town. All of 
his work was done in and near Salem. 

“Any attempt to analyze MclIntire’s style 
too closely, and to pick out hall-marks for 
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BANJO CLOCKS: ONE DESIGNED BY SIMON WILLARD, 
OWNED BY MR. DWIGHT M. PROUTY, BOSTON ; SECOND 
DESIGNED BY AARON WILLARD WITH THE PICTURE OF 
THE CONSTITUTION-GUERRIERE BATTLE. 


identification, is likely to lead one into deep 
water. He had his favorite motifs and de- 
sign details, but they differ but slightly from 
those of other American craftsmen of the 
period who, like McIntire, felt the Adam in- 
fluence, and there were some who did not 
scruple to copy him. But his workmanship 
so far surpassed that of his rivals that a 
careful study of contemporary work makes 
it not difficult to pick out the handicraft of 
the master. His proportions were always 
perfect, his details fine, and his balance be- 
tween plain surfaces and decoration care- 
fully studied. His finely modeled cornices, 
pilasters, wainscot borders, and lintels are 
never over-elaborate, never weak,and his ap- 
plied ornament is always clean-cut, graceful, 
and chaste. It would be difficult to discover, 
in the Old World or the New, a more thor- 
oughly satisfying expression of the wood- 
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worker’s art than the work of this master 
carpenter of Salem. 

“So far as I have been able to discover 
there are not many more than one hundred 
pieces of genuine Duncan Phyfe furniture 
to be found in museums or private collec- 
tions today. It is a great pity, for Ameri- 
cans ought to know more about the work of 
this New York cabinetmaker of a hundred 
years ago. Most of the books on furniture 
either fail to mention Phyfe or dismiss him 
with a few words as one of the many fol- 
lowers of Sheraton. He was much more 
than that, for, while he owed much to his 
English contemporary, he developed a style 
of his own—an American style, mark you— 
and the best of his work is equal to anything 
ever produced by Sheraton or Heppelwhite. 
I think I am not overestimating him. An 
examination of such pieces as are to be 
found in the collection of Mr. R. T. Haines 
Halsey, of New York, cannot fail to awaken 
an enthusiastic admiration for the exquisite 
feeling for line, color, and detail which ani- 
mated the work of this post-Revolutionary 
craftsman. 

“Fortunately, however, there are now 
signs of a Phyfe revival. Since the exhib- 
its at the Metropolitan Museum of Art dur- 
ing the Hudson-Fulton Celebration in 1909, 
the name of Phyfe has become more or less 
familiar to people who never heard it be- 
fore. 

“Duncan Phyfe’s chief merit lies in 
the carrying out and especially improving of 
the Sheraton style of settees, chairs, and ta- 
bles in his best period. The work about 
1820, although the workmanship was per- 
fect, gradually degenerated in style, at first 
to the questionable American Empire, and 
after 1830 to the heavy and nondescript ve- 
neered style of the time when the cholera 
first appeared in New York. From 1833 to 
1840 or 1845 the overdecorated and carved 
rosewood style set in which Phyfe himself 
called ‘butcher furniture.’ 

“It is recorded that Phyfe’s business grew 
until he employed over a hundred journey- 
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men cabinet-makers. Nevertheless, he un- 
doubtedly went through a severe struggle 
before he succeeded. In fact, he was never. 
so successful that he could afford to be in- 
dependent; he was obliged to follow the 
tastes of the times, which accounts for the 
deplorable deterioration of his style after 
1820. His ideals of craftsmanship, how- 
ever, never permitted him to turn out poor 
construction or slipshod workmanship, so 
that he never made cheap furniture. Conse- 
quently, his market was limited to the well- 
to-do class, which was none too numerous in 
those post-Revolutionary days. . . 

“His tables are equally distinguished in 
design and workmanship. He made several 
types of dining tables, both extension and 
sectional, with the lyre frequently appearing 
in the pedestals. The same motif appears 
often on his smaller tables, but their more 
noticeable characteristic is the avoidance of 
straight lines in both tops and legs. The 
leaves are nearly always slightly rounded, 
with sometimes the clover-leaf pattern at the 
corners. The pedestals are often either 
crossed lyres or finely carved pillars, to 
which are attached three or four legs, curv- 
ing gracefully outward in the characteristic 
concave sweep. Phyfe certainly never 
copied this curve from his Georgian prede- 
cessors. He seldom, if ever, made a table 
with four vertical legs at the corners until 
after 1830. 

“A hundred years ago there lived and 
worked in the State of Connecticut a little 
group of clockmakers who were destined to 
leave a distinct impress on the industrial 
history of their country. Through their na- 
tive ingenuity they discovered how to make 
clocks inexpensively and so to place them in 
large numbers within the reach of our grow- 
ing population. 

“Austere, industrious, shrewd old Yankees 
were these clockmakers of Connecticut, for 
the most part self-made men, achieving 
success through the Puritan virtues of per- 
severance, long-headedness, and sobriety. 
Their work was excellent mechanically and 
by no means lacking in a certain quaint ar- 
tistic charm. ; 

“In the eyes of the collector, beauty must 
always count largely, and in this the palm 
must be handed to the Willards. Their 
mahogany tall clocks and their banjo clocks 
are a delight to the connoisseur. Simon and 
Aaron Willard were true craftsmen. 

“The Willards came of good New Eng- 
land stock. Major Simon Willard, an an- 











cestor, was the founder of Concord, Massa- 
chusetts, and took a prominent part in King 
Philip’s war. The clockmakers were the 
sons of Benjamin and Sarah Willard, who 
had twelve children. . -. . 

“While still in Grafton, Simon Willard 
improved the English clockjack, a mechan- 
ical device for turning a spit in roasting 
meat over an open fire, and in 1874 he was 
granted the exclusive privilege for five years 
(signed by John Hancock) of making and 
selling his clockjack in Massachusetts. . . . 

“In 1801 he invented the improved time- 
piece which has come to be popularly known, 
because of its shape, as the banjo clock. It 
was an eight-day, non-striking, pendulum 
clock, smaller and more compact than the 
tall clock, and easily fastened to the wall. 
It won instant success. In 1802 he got it 
patented, his papers bearing the distin- 
guished signatures of Thomas Jefferson, 
President; James Madison, Secretary of 
State, and Levi Lincoln, Attorney General. 
A few of these banjo clocks may have been 
made experimentally prior to 1801... . 

“Romantic as is the half-legendary story 
of Baron Stiegel’s career, the thing which 
has kept his memory green outside his own 
section of the country is the well deserved 
fame of his glassware. Fortunately, the 
output of his factory was so great that a 
moderate amount of it is still in existence, 
not only in Pennsylvania but in Boston, New 
York and elsewhere, and it is coming to be 
more and more highly prized by collectors. 

“Glassmaking was one of the early indus- 
trial enterprises of the American Colonies, 
and Stiegel was by no means the first to en- 
gage init. But to him remains the credit of 
having made the most notable and probably 
the first fine flint glass in America. His 
product included both utilitarian and art 
wares. For the table he made cream jugs, 
pitchers, sugar bowls, tumblers, wine 
glasses, large flip glasses, rummers with and 
without covers, salt cups, pepper cruets, 
dishes and plates, vinegar cruets, champagne 
glasses, mugs, finger bowls, other bowls, mo- 
lasses jugs, caraffes, and egg glasses, all of 
better quality than any hitherto attempted in 
this country. These were made chiefly in 
four colors—white or clear glass, blue, pur- 
ple and green, beside the enamel ware. The 
blues predominate and show a wonderful 
depth, variety, and clearness of coloring. 
They range from a light sapphire to the 
deepest shades, and exhibit undertones of 
green or purple when held to the light. At 
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least four shades of green are to be found 
and occasionally pieces were made in olive 
or amethyst. Much of the clear ware is 
beautifully engraved, and some of Stiegel’s 
‘cotton stem’ wine glasses rival the famous 
examples from Bristol. There -were also 
made a few flint glass articles flashed with 
a thin coating of white, and various two- 
colored pieces—blue and transparent, blue 
and opaque white, amethyst and transparent, 
Clee i 4. a" 
“Since Fourth Reader days we have 
known of the midnight ride of Paul Revere. 
As a patriot and a soldier he made a place 
for his name in American Revolutionary 
history. But the collector and the student 
of early American crafts finds him no less 
interesting as an engraver and as the de- 
signer and maker of some of the most ex- 
quisite old silverware that has come down to 
us from Revolutionary times. 

“In the recently awakened enthusiasm for 
Americana, old silver naturally has its place, 
and in that department of craftsmanship the 
interest is strongly focused upon Revere, 
partly because of his character and exploits, 
partly because of the exquisite quality of his 
workmanship, and partly because there is so 
much of it, comparatively speaking, to be 
found in private and public collections. 

“But Revere’s activities did not stop even 
here. He was a goldsmith and an engraver 
and a publisher of historical and political 
cartoons. He was a manufacturer of gun- 
powder, church bells, and rolled paper. He 
even kept a hardware store in Boston, where 
he sold jewelry, picture frames, and false 
teeth. He was a high Mason and an indus- 
trial organizer, a Son of Liberty and a 
colonel in the army. 

“Paul Revere was born in Boston, Janu- 
ary I, 1735 (December 21, 1734, old style), 
and lived in Boston all his life. He was the 
third of twelve children and was named 
after his father, a Frenchman, who was 
christened Apollos Revoire, but changed his 
name to Paul Revere after coming to Amer- 
es 
“Paul Revere’s silverware is distinguished 
by exquisite beauty of design and workman- 
ship. His style-was based upon that of the 
English silversmiths of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, known as the Georgian style, but he 
added thereto the touch of his own master 
hand and a superb feeling for grace of line 
and proportion. His work compares favor- 
ably with that of the best English silver- 
smiths of the period.” 
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CITY PLANNING WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO THE PLANNING OF 
STREETS AND LOTS: BY CHARLES 
MULFORD ROBINSON 


HIS book,.a re-issue revised with 

| much additional material of the 

work originally published under the 

title of “The Width and Arrange- 

ment of Streets,” leaves little to be said on 

the subject of practical beautifying and ar- 
rangement of city streets. 

Its chapters cover such matters as “The 
Standardizing of Streets,” “Economic De- 
fects and Social Deficiencies of Standardiza- 
tion,” “The Width.and Development of 
Main Traffic Streets,” “The Platting of Mi- 
nor Streets for Humble and High-Class Dis- 
tricts,” “Lot Platting for Humble Homes 
and Factories.” 

The following quotation from the book 
gives a clue to its purpose: “Of the three 
town planning operations, those which have 
to do with the planning of new towns and 
with the scientific platting of new sections 
of existing towns, are so akin that they are 
usually grouped. Their purpose, as respects 
typical urban evils is preventive. Thus we 
have city planning’s two main divisions : The 
remedial effort, in town replanning ; and the 
preventive. Because of the many benefits 
expected from city planning, the demand for 
it has become far spread and vigorous. The 
belief is that in anticipatory work the pro- 
verbial ounce of prevention may be reason- 
ably expected to be worth at least the pound 
of cure. 

“The typical conditions which are to be 
corrected or forestalled by scientific plan- 
ning include, specifically, those of streets 
filled with a traffic which they are unable to 
carry with safety and speed ; are the housing 
of the poor amid surroundings injurious to 
moral, physical, and civic well-being ; are the 
loss of opportunities for free and healthful 
recreation, on the part of adults as well as 
of children; are the lessening of industrial 
and commercial efficiency ; the inconvenient 
location and the undignifjed crowding of 
public buildings; the higher cost of correc- 
tive as compared with preventive measures, 
and an economic waste resulting from insta- 
bility in the character of neighborhoods. To 
do away with such conditions as these is the 
high purpose of the replanning of cities and 
towns, or of their careful planning at the 
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start, and of a platting of their outlying sec- 
tions which deals with those sections not as 
isolated units but as parts of a whole.” 

(Published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York and London. 70 illustrations. 330 
pages. Price $2.) 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF COLONIAL 
AMERICA: BY HAROLD DONALD- 
SON EBERLEIN 


“ RCHITECTURE is crystallized his- 

A tory”—so we are informed in the 

opening sentence of this book. It 

is a brief history and analysis of the archi- 

tecture of Colonial America set forth in a 

manner that makes it of interest to general 
readers as well as to architects. 

“But it is rather as a revelation of the so- 
cial and domestic habits of our forbears that 
the story of architecture in Colonial America 
concerns us immediately at this point,” says 
the author. “As a naturalist can reconstruct 
the likeness of some extinct animal from a 
handful of bones or tell the age and aspect 
of a sea creature that once tenanted a now 
empty shell, so can the architectural his- 
torian discover much concerning the quality 
and mode of life of those who dwelt afore- 
time in the houses that form his theme. The 
indisputable evidence is there in bricks and 
stone, in timber and mortar, for us to read 
if we will.” 

The author shows how the Dutch houses 
of the Hudson River towns with their living 
rooms on the ground floor and dark attics 
above reflect one mode of life and the spa- 
cious houses in the neighborhood of Phila- 
delphia with their stately box gardens and 
ample grounds another, and the noble houses 
that graced the broad manorial estates of 
Virginia and Maryland still another. The 
historical side of early American architec- 
ture embracing social and technical relations, 
the author thinks, is of vast importance, one 
that will conduce to a more intelligent grasp 
of the situation. Without historical knowl- 
edge many architectural phrases will be in- 
explicable of character or origin. He cites 
the New England frame tradition in proof 
that history and architectural expression go 
hand in hand and declares both must be 
studied before a full comprehension of 
either can be reached. 

The chapters cover the history of the 
Dutch Colonial type of 1613 to 1820, the Co- 
lonial architecture of New England and the 
South, the pre-Georgian architecture in the 
Middle Colonies, the Georgian in New York 
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and in the South, the post-Colonial period, 
and the classic revival, with a brief history 
of early American architects and their re- 
sources, the materials and textures used. 
This book is extremely interesting just 
as reading matter besides being a_ val- 
uable reference book for students of archi- 
tecture of early American history. (Pub- 
lished by Little, Brown & Co., Boston, Mass. 
Illustrated. 274 pages. $2.50 net.) 


ENGLISH ANCESTRAL HOMES OF 
NOTED AMERICANS: BY ANNE 
HOLLINGSWORTH WHARTON 
VERY historian and antiquarian will be 
interested in this pilgrimage in search 
of data on the English ancestral homes 
of the early Americans described in this 
book. They will be thrilled with the author 
at sight of Sulgrave Manor, the family 
home of the Washingtons. Above the shield 
in the gable of this manor house, said to 
have once borne the Washington arms, are 
still seen the royal arms with a lion and 
griffin or dragon and the initial “E. R.”— 
Elizabeth Regina.” ss 
This old house and its neighborhood, its 
entratice hall with niche for holy water, dark 
oak beams and generous fireplace of the liv- 
ing toom described in detail, is absorbing 





FLICKER AT NESTING BOX DESIGNED BY GREENWICH 
SOCIETY. 


WREN BOX MADE BY GREENWICH BIRD PROTECTIVE 
SOCIETY. 

reading for patriotic Americans. In the 
same detailed, care taking way we see 
through the author’s great powers of de- 
scription the home of the Franklins, of the 
Penns, the house where William Bradford 
was born, the cells in the town hall, Boston, 
England, where the Pilgrim Fathers were 
confined; the house where William Penn 
was married, the church at Gravesend where 
Pocahontas is buried. The book is as ac- 
curately and charmingly written as the eight 
or ten other books on Colonial, English and 
Italian matters that have brought honor to 
the author’s name. The thirty or more pho- 
tographs are of great interest and help make 
the book a most valuable addition to those 
dealing with American research work. (Pub- 
lished by J. B. Lippincott Company, Phila- 
delphia and London. Illustrated. 304 pages. 
Price $2 net.) 


HOW TO ATTRACT WILD BIRDS 
ABOUT THE HOME: BY NIEL MOR- 
ROW LADD, PRESIDENT-OF THE 
GREENWICH BIRD PROTECTIVE 
SOCIETY, INC.: WITH AN INTRO- 
DUCTION BY CHARLES D. LANIER 


HIS small book, published by the 
Greenwich Bird Protective Society in 
the interest of bird life preservation, 

is packed full with just the information for 
which lovers of birds are hunting. It con- 
tains full description for making feeding ta- 
bles, window shelves, lunch counters, food 
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BLUEBIRD FEEDING YOUNG. 

houses, bluebird and flicker nesting boxes, 
with working drawings, diagrams, and pen 
and ink sketches showing how to tie up 


bushes, to provide good nesting places, how 
to prune roadside thickets, and to make cat 
guards for trees, cat and sparrow traps, etc. 

There are also about forty photographs of 
such things as bird houses and feeding de- 
vices, proving beyond question that birds do 
use the boxes and food tables provided for 
them. There is one photograph of a robin 
nesting in a shelter made on purpose for 
her, one of a bluebird feeding her young 
hatched in a man-made nest, one of wrens 
nesting in a home-made box. Besides such 
interesting photographs there is a valuable 
list of trees and shrubs bearing fruits which 
attract birds to a garden, and the report of 
the Greenwich Bird Protective Society for 
the past year. This report holds many sug- 
gestions that other clubs might profit from, 
for it has done many things to stimulate in- 
terest that less experienced clubs might 
never think of doing. There are several in- 
spiring reports by individual members and 
lists of birds observed. 

The illustrations in this article, used by 
courtesy of the Greenwich Bird Protective 
Society, are from this book. Mr. Ladd, so 
widely known for his devotion to bird life, 
has much to offer in this book, and every 
one who has a garden or a bit of country 
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land should be acquainted with what he has 
to say. We heartily recommend this book to 
the attention of all bird lovers. (Published 
by The Greenwich Bird Protective Society, 
Inc., Greenwich, Conn. 68 pages. 40 illus- 
trations. Price 35 cents.) 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


‘DRIMARY HANDWORK,” by Ella 

Victoria Dobbs, B.S., A.M., Assistant 
Professor of Manual Arts, University of 
Missouri. A charming little volume, the 
outgrowth of a teacher’s long experience in 
the primary grades. It gives directions with 
illustrations on paper cutting, poster mak- 
ing, sand tables, etc., shows how to make 
house for the Three Bears, Cornstalk Log 
House, Flour Mill, etc. (Published by the 
Macmillan Company, New York,  Illus- 
trated. 124 pages. Proce $.75.) 


TREE SWALLOW NESTING IN BERLEPSCH BOX PLACED 
ON POST. 


“A UNT PHEBE, UNCLE TOM AND 

OTHERS,” by Essie Collins Mat- 
thews. Character studies among the old 
slaves of the South, fifty years after. Il- 
lustrated from photographs made by the 
author in the cabins and on the plantations. 
(Published by the Champlin Press, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 140 pages.) 
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See page 160. 


A CORNER IN BEN ALI HAGGIN’S STUDIO, 
showing the end of a Spanish carved altar, a rare Gothic 
tapestry, and his own painting of Mme. Hanako San. 





